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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & 


Malice in Wonderland 


— some conservative 
man in Congress or busi- 


ness tries to trim government 
spending because it is adding to 
our staggering national debt, he 
is shouted down by those starry- 
eyed lads (whose thinking has a 
foreign accent) with the state- 
ment, “The size of the debt 
doesn’t matter because we owe 
it only to ourselves.” 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Machine Tools 


Cleveland 


If that is sound economic 
then here’s an easy way for every 
body to have that more abundan 
life without the hard work whid 
so many Americans seem 
anxious to shun. Let’s hay 
the government issue $100,00 
in government bonds to eve 
citizen. Then we can all retin 


and live on the income! 
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B. F. G 


Koroseal keeps the little squirt clean 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


HE thin squirt of milk, from cow 
(0 open milk pail, used to be the 
robe's paradise. Now it’s enclosed, 
from contaminating air, in a milk- 
machine tube. But the problem 
ined to keep the flexible rubber 
be clean. Farmers don’t have hospital 
tation facilities and in spite of 
hing and brushing, stale milk often 
ected in the rubber tubes. Bacteria 
bat soared to the hundreds of thou- 
“s. Besides, the animal oils in the 
seriously shortened the life of 
INE rubber, 
B.F.Goodrich had a new material 


— Koroseal — that engineers thought 
might solve the difficulty because it is 
not porous and so is easy to keep 
clean. Koroseal can be made as smooth 
as glass yet as flexible as rubber, and 
is not affected by animal oils or greases. 
Because it is waterproof, too, it is used 
for raincoats, shower curtains and 
dozens of other articles for home and 
industrial use. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers made milk- 
ing machine tubing of Koroseal. While 
they were at it, they made it transpar- 
ent so the farmer can see when the 
tubing is clean inside—and also see 


the milk flow and know his machine 
is working properly. 

Tests were run and bacteria count 
tumbled because Koroseal is so much 
easier to keep clean. The farmer gets 
tubing that lasts longer and so cuts 
cost, and is easier to wash. Everybody 
benefits—a typical result of the research 
that never stops at The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. Koroseal 
is a trade-mark of The B.F. Goodrich 
Company. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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A daw where needed 


—that’s what the bulldozer aims to give. And to do a good 
job, it requires controls of equally agile, tough-minded 
wire rope—the kind that experienced contractors get by 
specifying Preformed Yellow Strand. 


% Any rope-using machine works more smoothly, more 
economically, with preformed limberness added to traditional 
Yellow Strand stamina. Men stay on gainful production 
when rope winds evenly on drums, resists kinking and 
whipping, puts off replacement delays. Patented Yellow Strand 
Braided Safety Slings provide similar time-saving 
advantages on important field and factory lifts. 
On schedules that could stand a hearty shove, write 
Yellow Strand into your instructions—both Preformed 
Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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sATEGIC STOCKPILE 


Creation of a huge government stock- 
» of strategic materials is in the cards, 
it Congress has still to decide whether 
will be subject to political or military 
trol. Last December the Senate 
«ed a bill establishing a stockpile 
ard with a civilian chairman to be ap- 
vinted by the President. The House 
»mmittee on Military Affairs wants 
place control in the Army-Navy 
ynitions Board. House action is ex- 
ted soon. 


NUAL WAGE STUDY 


With demands for an annual wage 
ey to feature next year’s round of 
hor disputes, particularly in steel, the 
jministration is hoping it may get 
me unexpected benefits from a casual 
posevelt gesture of a year ago. Last 
arch the advisory board which had 
ven set up as window dressing for the 
fice of War Mobilization & Recon- 
sion suggested tartly that it would 
glad ry some advising. So F.D.R. 


ked it to make a $50,000 study of , 


be possibilities of the guaranteed an- 
il wage in industry—a study for which 
be old National War Labor Board had 
asking ever since the subject came 
» during the 1943 steel strike. 
Now the House has approved expen- 
iture of another $200,000 of OWMR 
inds on the study, and an initial re- 
rt, covering experience with existing 
nual wage plans, will probably be out 
the fall. Pater will come studies of 
he applicability of the idea to particu- 
t industries and of the possibility of 
ing annual wage ideas into schemes 
br full employment, social security, and 
inimum wage legislation. 


ELYING ON SURPLUSES 


OPA is relying on war surpluses to 
ld down the price of fi of the 
ppital equipment from which formal 
ce control was removed this week 
page 100). Decontrol of machine tools, 
br instance, is concentrated almost en- 
rely on the very heavy types of equip- 
ent, such as lathes of more than 24-in. 
ing, which were used for war goods 
d =e are consequently available in 
plus. 

Makers of lighter stuff, for which 
ere is now an urgent civilian demand, 
ll have to content themselves with 
20% across-the-board price boost to 
issued in a few days. 
About a third of all industrial equip- 
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ment, OPA figures, was relieved of price 
control by the capital goods order, 
which took the lid off many types of 
electrical equipment and industrial ma- 
chinery as well as machine tools. 

Further decontrol orders will be out 
shortly; expectation is that a good half 
of industrial goods will be moving out- 
side price control within 60 days. 


CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


War Assets Administration isn’t wor- 
tied about the uproar raised by New 
York City congressmen over the offer- 
ing by Gimbel Bros. department store 
of 600 brand-new 24-ton army trucks. 
For once they’re sure their skirts are 
clean. 

The 600 are part of a lot of 728 
which were offered at Terre Haute Jan. 
21 to priority buyers. Only 40 were 
bought by veterans—presumably because 
the trucks were knocked down for ex- 
port, two to a crate, and were offered 
as is. On Feb. 20 the 600 still unsold 
were bought at the OPA ceiling by a 
group of eight Cleveland dealers, resold 
to Arthur Price Associates of New York 
City. Gimbel’s then handled the trucks 
as an agent for Price Associates. — 


GOOD IDEA, BUT NO TAKERS 


No one has been able to stir up much 
excitement in Congress over the pros- 
pects of a full-dress Senate investigation 
of the basic causes and cure of labor 
disputes, presumably as a basis for legis- 
lation. Senator Robert La Follette, who 
won his spurs in the civil liberties inves- 
tigations of the thirties, is pushing the 
idea, is co-sponsor with Senators Kilgore, 
Tunnell, Morse, and Mead of a resolu- 
tion authorizing the investigation. 

The Senate Labor Committee, while 
interposing no objections, doubts that 
enough senators can be found who will 
give the time, suggests the possibility of 
a White House committee. Strategy of 
this prolabor committee, in recent years, 
has been to keep all labor legislation 
away from the floor of the Senate, know- 
ing that any labor bill can turn into an 
antilabor bill in the present Congress. 


PERON UNAPPEASED 
While press comments construe 


Washington’s decision to appoint an 
ambassador to Argentina as the first 
mgye in a policy of appeasing Juan 
Pefon, victor in the presidential elec- 
tion, Assistant Secretary of State 


Spruille Braden intends to ve firm with 
Peron until he gets rid of liis Nazi 
advisers and squeezes out of business in 
Argentina men whore the State Dept. 
considers Nazis. 

The pressure will be applied by prom- 
ising Peron that the U. S. will sign a 
treaty of hemisphere solidarity with Ar- 
gentina if Peron acts. There’s some 
question, however, whether Braden’s 
line will hold as other American repub- 
lics have refused to say whether they 
will refrain from signing a solidarity 
treaty unless Peron boots out the Ger- 
man expatriates, 


FARMERS FACE VETO 


It’s hard to see where the big farm 
organizations will get by pushing for 
consolidation of farm credit agencies. 
If they insist on lifting these units out 
of the Dept. of Agriculture, the bill 
is headed for almost certain veto. 

Meantime, the House has passed a 
bill giving statutory recognition to the 
Farm Security Administration, cham- 
pioned by the left-wing Farmers Union. 
The American Farm Bureau and the 
Grange would like to abolish FSA but 
have refrained from attempting to block 
the bill so as not to alienate votes for 
the consolidation measure. 


FPC TESTS ITS MUSCLE 


Utility companies—gas and electric— 
are beginning to feel the effect of the 
personnel shakeup of the last nine 
months in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Recent decisions have tended to 
push out the limits of the commission's 
authority—often into territory which 
the companies feel is properly the do- 
main of management. ‘he new ap- 
proach has shown up particularly in 
natural gas cases, on which the FPC 
is now especially active. 

In recent years, the tendency of 
Chairman Leland Olds to extend the 
control of the commission over the 
poner industry as far as it will go has 

en restrained by the influence of 
Basil Manly. Manly had the support 
of the two Republican members of the 
five-man commission in holding out for 
more of a baseball umpire view of the 
commission’s function. 

Now, however, Manly is out, and the 
strong man of the commission, after 
Olds, is a new member, Richard Sachse. 
Although he has been pushed as alter- 
nate to Olds for the sbelvastahi, he 
tends to see things the same way and 
certainly is not the restraining influence 
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Every operator knows there’s profit in two-way air 
freight. You need payloads coming and going—and 
a cargo plane versatile enough to handle all types 
of products whether they be heavy machinery or 
perishable goods, 

Operating “B F B” (By Flying Boxcar*) provides 
exactly that opportunity. The Fairchild Packet, 
known as the Flying Boxcar, is a plane that can 
take up to 9 tons of practically any cargo the coun- 
try has to offer. And it can speed this cargo to desti- 
nation at costs that challenge the rate structures of 


other types of transportation. 


az=FAIRCHILD 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. . 
Fairchild Personal Planes Division, Dalles, Texas . 


PAYLOADS... 


AND 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW we 20, N.Y. 
Ronger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, |. |. . 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jomoica, L. |, N.Y. ” 


on \ 

The Packet was designed to carry weapon: aa 
vehicles, paratroops, supplies or wounded. Its ver with 
tility has been tested and proved by the An i T 
Air Forces. he. 
The Flying Boxcar can lend this versatilit\ ont 
peacetime commerce. Easily and swiftly loaded. yo 
home on average-sized airports, smoothly effici H 
in flight, it carries in its unobstructed inten Yo 
cargo that no other transport can handle. wie 
With Fairchild’s traditional “touch of tomorg will 
in the planes of today,” the Packet makes poss! te 
everyday acceptability of air freight as a swift 4% ing 
economical means of transportation. pt 
rent 


AIRPLANE CORPORATII 


Duramold Division, 


Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Bot 
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was. At the same time, the 
has lost its only lawyer 
er, John Scott, who was replaced 
Yarrington Wimberly, and has lost 
top layer of its seasoned legal staff— 

counsel, an assistant general 
sel, and a chief counsel. 


pe ALUMINUM LEASES 


ment pretty well cleaned 
job of disposing of its desirable 
s aluminum properties this week 
m it leased the Baton Rouge (La.) 
ina plant to Henry J. Kaiser inter- 
and the aluminum plant at Trout- 
Ore., to Reynolds Metals Co. 
only plants left are those located 
as where high power costs preclude 
ir use for peacetime aluminum pro- 
tion: the comparatively small Olin 
. plant at Tacoma, Wash., and the 
ma (N. Y.) reduction plant, which 


is closely tied with Aluminum Co. of 
America’s facilities there. Alcoa might 
get this, retire some of its older prop- 
erties. 

Kaiser plans to run Baton Rouge at 
25% of rated capacity, which is a bil- 
lion Ib. annually. Rental will range up- 
ward from $128,700 the first year to 
$257,500 the fifth. The government 
will spend up to $1,000,000 on dock fa- 
cilities (for which Kaiser will pay extra 
rental). 

Reynolds’ lease on Troutdale (capac- 
ity 140,712,000 Ib. annually) provides 
for rents ranging from $529,100 the first 
year to $1,508,200 the fifth year. Both 
leases contain purchase options. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Dow Chemical Co. is thinking about 
reopening its Texas magnesium plant. 
Production of the light metal is now at 


zero—blanketed by government surplus 
stocks. But there are indications of 
a booming market for magnesium in 
typewriter frames, lawnmowers, bicy- 
cles, skis. CPA thinks demand might 
absorb 75,000,000 Ib. this year, might 
reach as much as 200,000,000 Ib. by the 
end of next year. 

The House Labor Committee prob- 
ably will have a new chairman next 
session. Rep. Mary 'T. Norton of New 
Jersey is not expected to run for re- 
election. ‘This means that Rep. Jennings 
Randolph, from a strong labor con- 
stituency in West Virginia, will head 
the committee if the Democrats keep 
control of the House. 

War Assets Administration is pulling 
the lead counterweights off surplus air- 
craft to help meet the scarcity of that 
metal—expects to recover about 500 
tons. 

Budget Bureau estimates show that 
President ‘Truman is figuring on 1,700,- 


The last Congress elected with 
Roosevelt, the iast war-Congress is 
heading into the home stretch. This 
Congress obviously has no stomach 
for any long-term peacetime projects. 
Practically all legislation of this char- 
acter—permanent military policy, so- 
cial security, taxation—will go over to 
be handled -by the first peacetime 
Congress—one in which Republicans 
might control the House. 

Congressmen want to go home. 
They are faced with the bitterest off- 
year election in years, so from now 
on you can expect them to move 
fatter on the immediate postwar 
period measures that have to be dealt 
with before they can quit. 

They will go home in July. The 
chances are they will stay home for 
the rest of the year. Nothing now 
on the horizon looks urgent enough 
to bring them back either before or 
after the elections. 

Here is the legislative outlook: 
¢Price and Wage Control—Exten- 
sion is certain for nine months or a 
year from June 30, but OPA’s powers 
will be cut down (page 18). 

*Second War Powers Act—Broad 
priority and allocation powers, expir- 
ing June 30, will be extended with- 
out important change. 

*Draft—The Administration is cur- 
rently gaining ground for a_nine- 
month extension from May 15. This 
would include the 18-year olds but 


Homesick Congress Faces a Long List of Musts 


leave out fathers, farmers, and men 
over 30. Service of new and previous 
draftees would be limited to 18 
months. But there is still a strong 
chance that inductions will be sus- 
pended until after clections, rein- 
stated then by the President if not 
enough volunteers show up. 
Universal military training, as such, 
is dead. Military instruction in 
schools, strengthening of national 
guard, and other half-way measures 
will eventually get action. 
e Social Security Tax—Due to in- 
crease Jan. 1, it will be frozen again 
at 1% each on employer and em- 
ployee. ‘The Administration has 
abandoned the idea of tieing the tax 
freeze in with extension of the social 
security system, which will become a 
major issue in the next Congress. 
e Veterans Housing—The W yatt pro- 
gram took a beating in the House 
but with the veterans’ organizations 
getting behind the program, the Sen- 
ate is going along with the Adminis- 
tration on the key feature—$600,000,- 
000 in subsidies to boost production 
of building materials. Price ceilings 
on existing houses are out. The ma- 
terials subsidy will probably be ac- 
cepted by the House. 
e British Loan—Will go through. 
e Taxes—Present outlook is for no 
further tax relief until next year, but 
don’t write it off entirely. Congres- 
sional leaders say no chance, but 


rank-and-file sentiment is growing. 
A general overhaul will be a prob- 
lem for the next Congress. 

e Labor—Boosting statutory mini- 
mum wage from present 40¢ floor, 
killed last weex when the Senate 
hung the Pace farm parity amend- Ff 
ment on it, is dead for this session. 
Antistrike legislation almost certainly 
will be stalled off this year. Per- 
manent FEPC bill, blocked by fili- 
buster, will not come up again this 
year. Increase of unemployment 
benefits to uniform $25 by means of 
federal aid is dead unless unemploy- 
ment rises unexpectedly. 

e Atomic Energy—Congress will pass 
legislation for domestic control be- 
fore adjourning. Odds favor present 
form of McMahon bill (page 8) but 
anything could happen. Interna 
tional control will not get before the 
Senate until far into next year. 

e Hangovers—Other legislation that 
will be waiting on the doorstep of 
the next Congress includes: presiden- 
tial succession; congressional reorgan 
ization; establishment of a national 
science foundation; revision of patent 
and trademark laws; St. Lawrence 
project and bills for creation of more 
valley authorities; amendment of the 
Clayton act to restrict corporate mer- 
gers through acquisition of assets; 
Federal Trade Commission Act 
amendment to broaden court review 
of commission orders. 
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Eyes say “Satisfied,” 


behind 


MONO Goggle 


e All day comfort is realized through its 
light weight (just over an ounce), rolled 
edges and shape that fits facial contours. 
The adjustable headband holds the goggle 
snug without pressure. Two nose sizes as- 
sure proper fit. 


e Overall eye protection because of large 
lens firmly anchored in frame but easily re- 
placeable. Resists impact equal to steel ball 
traveling at 225 ft. per sec. Adequate pro- 
tection for chipping, grinding, spot weld- 
ing, etc. 


e Available in standard and extra large 
sizes; curved and flat lens styles; clear or 
Willson Tru-Hue* green plastic; ventilated 
or non-ventilated; clear, frosted or green 
frame. Can be worn over prescription spec- 
tacles with comfort. 


For help on your eye-protection 
problems, get in touch with your 
Willson Distributor or write for in- 
formation PREG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS 


WILiSON 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


Established 187 


203 WASHINGTON STREET + READING, PENNA 


000 civilian government employees— 
almost twice the prewar total (900,000 
in 1939). 

San Francisco still is very much in 
the running as permanent UN site. 
Stettinius is plugging hard for it. 


THE COVER 


Brien McMahon, freshman senator 

from Connecticut, climbed into public 
prominence during his first year in 
office, despite long-established seniority 
rules, by grasping early the overwhelm- 
ing importance of atomic power. Early 
in the battle over the War Dept.’s 
May-Johnson bill for military control of 
the atom, it was this 42-year-old Demo- 
crat who proposed, fought for, and 
finally headed a special Senate commit- 
tee on the subject. 
@ McMahon has now made himself the 
outstanding congressional advocate of 
civilian control of atomic power, buck- 
ing the intrenched Army and a generally 
hostile committee membership, with 
only tepid support from the White 
House. 

McMahon’s strongest support has 
come from the atomic scientists them- 
selves, whose jerry-built Federation, 
from its fifth floor walkup office in 
Washington, has done a fantastically 
effective job of lobbying. This week 
they and McMahon felt more cheerful 
than they had in months as the com- 
mittee prepared to report out a bill— 
with reasonable chance of passage— 
which largely reflects their views. Com- 
mittee members had reconsidered the 
Vandenberg amendment which they 
originally approved by an 11-1 vote and 
which would have set up a military com- 
mission with authority practically co- 
equal to that of the proposed Civilian 
Atomic Energy Commission. The new 
version definitely subordinates the mili- 
tary advisory group. 

e Meanwhile, the question of domestic 
control of atomic power is rapidly being 
overshadowed by discussion of the dra- 
matic plan released by the State Dept. 
for turning over all basic steps in pro- 
duction of atomic power to an interna- 
tional authority, which would deliver 
plutonium and U-235 to national gov- 
ernments only in denatured form. Man- 
hattan District confirmed this week that 
plutonium is denatured by combining it 
with an inert material (B\WW—Mar.30’46, 
p5)—and revealed that the inert mate- 
rial is an isotope of plutonium itself. 

Brien McMahon’s committee, this 
week, is getting ready to start public 
hearings on the international control of 
atomic power. 


The Pictures——Harris & Ewing—Cover; Int. 


News—17; Phil ant Los Angeles Times—21; 
Acme—22, 38, 64, 74; Wide World—70, 92, 
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A NEW CONCERRE 


MODERN #« 
PACKAGING f 


(ss 


moisture rid 


Protection against damaging moistur 
inside the package is now economical! 
practical with Desiccite*, the high! 
efficient, low-cost drying agent pro 
duced by one of the world’s larges 
manufacturers of desiccants. Any com 


can be moisture-protected at such lo lo 
cost that manufacturers with packag 
ing problems are turning to Desiccil 
for “inside packaging protection 
Filtrol engineers will gladly consi 
with you on your packaging problem 
Write today for full information. 


Dry Pack with 


DESICCIT! 


attr. ‘Podul 


FILTROL CORPORATIO 


General Offices: 634 $. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Co! 
Plants: Vernon, California, and Jackson, Missis”? 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DESICCAN 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The OPA has abandoned the sham of controlling all prices and is 
devoting itself to the more limited task of controlling an index. 


Removal of ceilings on hundreds of items this week (page 100) signals 
the price agency's preoccupation with the cost of living. The real concern 
has been with that index all along; now it’s official. 

a 

Timing of the price relaxation is political. OPA is trying to swap a 
more moderate policy for extension of its authority by Congress. 

But the action has more than political importance to industry. The 
track is cleared of restrictions that were either real or potential curbs on pro- 
duction. Here are the policies OPA has revealed: 

Many important types of capital goods are released; another important 
group is to follow. Most of these things are custombuilt to the user’s needs 
and aren’t susceptible to rigid control. OPA now admits this. Their effect 
on the cost of living is a delayed-action thing anyhow. 

A whole string of consumers’ durables that have little direct effect on 
the cost-of-living index also are released. 

And the price agency has softened its policy in another important 
respect. It is willing to raise ceilings to encourage production of low-profit 
lines which manufacturers have neglected in favor of better-paying items. 

oe 

Primary aim of OPA, in modifying its controls, is to hold the cost-of- 

living index well enough and long enough so that labor won‘t be back for 


another big wage increase this year. 


By that time, the agency hopes a high rate of production will have 
removed some of the inflationary threat. 
e 
Production is coming along very well in many lines. Yet in critical 
areas it isn’t high enough to help OPA much with price control. 


Textiles and shoes are typical; production of woolen and rayon fabrics 
for civilians is the highest in the country’s history. Cotton is climbing. Yet 
the’chance of meeting current and pentup demand is remote. 

Shoe inventories remain run down. There is little possibility of rebuild- 
ing retailers’ stocks before the end of this year (page 26). 

Despite leather shortages, 1946 output is expected to be well above 
the 484,000,000 pairs turned out in 1945 (although the January production 
rate merely duplicated last year’s monthly average). 

= 

One of the outstanding jobs in consumers’ goods output is being turned 

in by the rubber industry. 


The production rate is up to about 60,000,000 passenger car casings 
annually. That should take pretty rapid care of the needs of the 25,000,000 
cars still on the roads—but new cars need tires, too (page 115). 


If 3,000,000 autos are turned out this year, they will need 12,000,000 
tires. Moreover, new car buyers will want 3,000,000 spares. 


Thus, if output is pushed even higher, scarcely 50,000,000 tires will 
remain for old cars. And these, after trundling along on old rubber for 


five years, need more replacements than that by far. 
2 


A hot fight is raging this week over 1946 radio output. 


The industry is having a hard time getting a balanced supply of com- 


THE OUTLOOK (conics 


BUSINESS WEEK ponents and cabinets. Yet the Federal Communications Commission, on 
the basis of a survey of 85 manufacturers, says-i.ie industry is shooting 
APRIL 13, 1946 at 21,980,000 receiving sets this year, 57% above 1941. 


if Says the Radio Manufacturers Assn.: “Optimistic estimates.” 

+4 Present production apparently is above 800,000 sets a moni The 
i : 

| 


1940-41 average was 1,100,000 a month. 
e 
Don’t be surprised if you see new cars come off the line without t fenders 
and, maybe, without bumpers or other stamped parts. 


It comes about like this. OPA granted a 19% price increase io metal 
| stampers (11% to those who had an 8% advance last August). But this 
A doesn’t include service stampings for autos and trucks. 

1 | These latter products are under their own special ceilings (MRR-452). 
They are still frozen at 1941 levels. And stampers don’t propose to turn out 
any automotive stampings unless they can make a profit. 


~~ = 


oO? 
oe 


Each week of the coal strike means an enlarged loss of steel, and the 
country can ill afford to lose steel at this juncture. th 
Curtailment last week to stretch coal supplies cost about 100,000 tons 


eo bieih ee at isk 


j 
* { of steel. This week’s loss will top 150,000 tons. Two more weeks of coal ~ 
2 Copy 
a strike and steel mills would begin to close quite generally. ‘Whe 
5 ) Now losses of 100,000 and 150,000 tons of ingot don’t pm ae big +Suga 


| against recent output above 1,500,000 weekly. But they come on top of the 
6,000,000 tons lost during the steel strike, and they come at a time when 


f consuming industries are crying for deliveries. 

& ° 

=I i The lead situation is critical, but men in the trade doubt that shortages ad 
7 are quite as drastic as they are being described. Call 


Since the end of the Mexican mine-and-smelter strike, the government 
has been buying below the border. Moreover, U. S. authorities have been 
i willing to “reach” as to price in the world market—paying more than 
domestic ceilings in order to compete with foreign buyers. 


| 

Thus, while many users of lead have been scaled down on second- Com 
quarter allocations, battery manufacturers again will get 66,000 tons. “y 

: : © Othe 
The miracle weed killer, 2,4-D, will do a lot of things, but it won't cure Exce 
| hay fever. a 
| Dept. of Agriculture finds the compound is being referred to as a drug 

oy to aid sufferers from this malady. It isn’t a drug. What it will do, of course, 


| is kill ragweed or prevent it from producing pollen. 
| More important to farmers, 2,4-D can be used with some success in 
keeping “resting” fields free of weeds. 


Small applications in the fall will leave fields fairly clean at planting 
time. In any but dry climates, the killing chemical will be leached out of the 
soil by spring so crops won't suffer. 

* 
Two favorable notes on the food supply: (1) Winter wheat looks good to 


excellent and the harvest, beginning in June, will ease grain shortages; and 
(2) fish canneries’ pack will be about 15 % above 1945 with civilians 


PAGE 10 expected to get 480,000,000 Ib. against 410,000,000 last year. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding 
Week Week 

HE INDEX (see chart velow), . . « 2 « . = %1720 1700 
RODUCTION 

Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)... ... 2.6.6... ccc cece eee eee ees 78.3 +87.1 
Production of automobiles and trucks... ..... 2... 1... cece ee ccc eseeeeees 47,735 43,070 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $20,446 $18,609 
Electric power output | a a 3,988 3,992 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)......... 2.26... cece cece e cece eee ees 4,446 4,424 
Bituminous coal (dailv- average, 1,000 toms)........... 0... cece cece eeeeees 2,212 $2,215 
RADE 

Miscellaneous and 1..C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 84 82 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). . , 51 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, seiiliens). . ss easts ea aia Gia aes $27,912 $27,842 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +12% +412% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................eeeeeeees 19 18 
RICES (Average ‘or the week) 

Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100)...............2.05. 273.9 273.3 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 172.5 172.4 
Domestic farm products (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100).. . 240.4 239.6 
I, WMD cy oc cc vee cs nckeseeseesesssuweaces $63.54 $63.54 
‘Scrap steel composite (Irom Age, tom)... ........ 2... ccccccccccccccccens $19.17 $19.17 
tCopper (electrolyt: :. Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ 2.0... cece cece eee eees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
a ie A oak subhdigs 6 9000 ncecatensbesesenscsnees $1.72 $1.72 
tSugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..... 2... 22... eee cece e eee eee e ee eees 4.20¢ 4.20¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2... 2... eee eee eee eee 27.93¢ 27.60¢ 
aad heh on 6 Ch Sd8 60600084068 bE0 660600006080 $1.330 $1.330 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).................0000- a ied 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
INANCE 

90 stocks, price in‘lex (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)........ 2.2.0.0 ee eee eeeees 148.2 143.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.93% 2.94% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.46% 2.46% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... % 3% 
ANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.....................-. 36,553 37,116 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 65,247 65,975 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 7,506 7,464 
Securities loans, reporting member banks......... 2.2.0.0... 02 e ee eeee eee 4,688  +5,197 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 46,538 46,818 
Other securities held, reporting member banks...................0.-000005 3,437 3,467 
Excess reserves, al! member banks (Wednesday series).................-.+-. 1,010 930 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 22,936 23,963 


Preliminary, week ended April 6tb. 


+Revised 


Ceiling fixed by government, 


8Date for" 


Latest Week" 


Month 
Ago 


158.0 


83.6 
23,050 
$12,677 
3.953 
4,403 
2,120 


54 
$27,957 


$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.72 
4.20¢ 
26.61¢ 
$1.330 
22.50¢ 


138.1 
2.93% 
2.47% 
1.00% 

1% 


37,395 
67,699 
7,458 
4,625 
49,231 
3,431 
900 
23,297 


Yeor 
Ago 


231.3 


94.3 
20,645 
$6,114 
4,322 
4,784 
2,050 


2) 
| 


wal 
tw 


$25,865 
+8% 


37,184 
57,349 
6,044 
2,537 
43,286 
3,071 
934 
20,255 


1941 
Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,130 
3,842 
1,685 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.28] 
22.16¢ 


23,876 
28,191 
6,296 
940 
14,085 
3,710 
5,290 


97645 
2,265 


on each series on request. 
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How to know Fluoreseent 
Lamps from the inside out ..., 


stitic 


You could break: off the end | 
of a fluorescent lamp and look inside. But we. 
looking alone isn’t enough. If you’re as care- e+ + Or you can insist on 
ful as General Electric, you’d have to make the @ mark 
480 tests and inspections to be absolutely on the fluorescent lamps you buy for your home | 240 
| sure of the quality of the lamp. You’d have to and business. Everything that goes into a G-E 
| | study the “coiled-coil” tungsten cathode, which y 4 fluorescent lamp is carefully tested — ever 
helps determine how many times the lamp completed lamp goes through a series of exact: 
starts; you'd have to measure the quality and ing tests—to assure you of perfect performance. Mj 200 
quantity of the chemical coating on the cathode, *And remember—General Electric lamp re | 
which has an important bearing on lamp life; search is constantly at work te improve G-E 
you'd have to test the tightness of the glass-to- lamps and make them Stay Brighter Longer pe 


metal seal, because even a tiny leak will soon re- 


duce light output.And that would just be the start. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @QELECTRIC 
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*EWhere Does Bull Market Go? 


Wall Streeters, trading once more in a zone that historically 
has proved crucial, have reason to scrutinize their signposts. Only 
certainty is that, from here on, progress is strictly exploratory. 


| 
| 


April, 1946, stands a good chance of 

ing down in Wall Street history as one 
of the milestones in the long and stormy 
career of the New York stock market. 

The four-year-old bull market that 
began late in the spring of 1942 has 
worked itself up to a “ae where it no 
longer can be rationalized by talk of a 
brightening profit outlook or a more 
cheerful sentiment among _ investors. 
Now it must either go ahead on a purely 
speculative basis or fold up. 
eFateful Zone?—Anyone at all super- 
stitious finds it easy to believe that 


Srey 
| 


The Twenties 
| 
“a 


== 


particular zone in which the 


there is something fateful about the 
stock 
market stands. 

The Dow, Jones index of prices for 
30 leading industrials has been stum- 
bling back and forth for three months 
around the 20-point range from 190 to 
210. 

Only twice before has a rising market 

ever tried to break through this area. 
Once it succeeded; once it failed. On 
both occasions, the results made finan- 
cial history. 
@ Only Yesterday—The first time came 
toward the end of 1927 and in the first 
two months of 1928. A four-year-old 
bull market, beginning early in 1924, 
rode with the tide of profitable business 
and coasted up to the 200 mark in Sep- 
tember, 1927. It went through briefly in 
December, bounced back, tried again, 
slipped, and then, in March, 1928, 
swept irresistibly upward. 

That was the beginning of the “ex- 
plosive phase” of the Big Bull Market. 
Some 18 months later (September, 
1929) the average of 30 industrials hit 
381.17. The next month, it started the 
express elevator trip to the basement 
that presaged the great depression. In 


1932, when the average scraped bottom, 
it was down to 41.22. 

e And in 1937—The second time a mar 
ket tried to rush the 200 line was in 
1937. Then the “baby bull market” of 
the mid-thirties hitched itself up as far 
as 194.4 only to spill badly in March 
It made another try in August, but 
failed to get past the 190 mark. And 
that was the beginning of the long bear 
ish slump that did not come to an end 
until 1942. 

By the beginning of 1946, the mar 

ket was ready for another round with 
the hoodoo. A quick rush at the end of 
January took it up to 206.97, and an 
even quicker spill dropped it back down 
to 186.02, on Feb. 26. This week, the 
industrial average was back around 206, 
scratching to break into new ground 
(page 114). 
e Schools of Thought—Just how much 
importance can be attached to all this 
depends on which theory of what makes 
the market tick is followed. Many ex 
perts are quick to point out that chart 
reading can be a pleasant amusement 
but a very dangerous way to go about 
investing money. And even the most 
devout chartists will insist that the in 
dustrial average means nothing unless 
the rails confirm its signal. (The rails, 
which also topped in early February, so 
far haven’t shown much disposition to 
make another try.) 

So far as economic theory goes, ther 
is no reason for saying that any partic 
ular level—200, or 160, which also gave 
the Big Bull Market a lot of trouble, 
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LANDING SHIPS GIVE WAY TO COAL BARGES 


A welded steel coal barge splashes into the Ohio River at Ambridge, Pa., 
where not long ago LST’s were sliding down the ways. U.S. Steel’s American 
Bridge Co. is now hitting its peacetime stride near the shipyard where the 
company launched 143 war craft--including 119 landing ships (BW—Feb. 
6'43,p15). The new barge is one of 75 being built for Carnegie-Illinois Steel. 


or anything else—will be a critical zone 
for all booms. The underlying condi- 
tions in each rise and fall of the market 
are widely different. Hence, the major 
resistance points also should vary. 

e Time-Honored Yardstick—Consider, 
for instance, the time-honored yardstick, 
the ratio of prices to earnings. For ten 
leading stocks, picked at random, the 
ratio of prices on Mar. 2, 1928, to 
1927 earnings and the ratio of current 
prices to 1945 earnings match up like 
this: 


1928 1946 
American Cam .cccicces 18.73 23.17 
American Tel. & Tel..... 5.22 21.75 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 11.35 11.24 
Du Pont sw alma a ede 32.43 
General Motors ......... 10.48 18.43 
Int. Harvester .......... 13.24 21.49 
Kennecott Copper ...... 13.00 20.00 
Radio Corp. a’ diet wae 15.45 28.81 
ee ee A ae | 15.66 22.55 
Westinghouse .......... 13.75 17.24 


e Factors to Remember—On this basis, 
it looks as if stocks in the present mar- 
ket already are priced about half again 
as high as they were in 1928. But it 
isn’t that simple. Other investments are 
vielding less now. The yield on Moody’s 
AAA bonds in 1928 was around 4.5%; 
now it is below 2.5%. And in the pres- 
ent market, there is always the question 
of whether or not the country is due 
for an inflation that will skyrocket 
equities and knock the bottom out of 
fixed-yield securities. 

One thing does stand out clearly 
from the chart. The market now is try- 
ing to shove its way into ground that 
has been explored only once before—in 
the 1928 and 1929 boom and bust. 
From here on, the bulls will have to 
make up their explanations as they go 
along because there will be nothing in 
the past that they care to cite. 


16 


Wheat Rationing 


Cut of 25% in commercial 
deliveries, with saving going to 
UNRRA, adopted as previous 
conservation methods fail. 


Rationing—within the industry—of 
wheat, flour, bread, and pastries is in 
the cards for at least the next three 
months. The Dept. of Agriculture came 
to the conclusion this week that previous 
wheat conservation measures are in- 
adequate to meet the shortage. 

Industry representatives have been 

called to Washington to be told that 
millers must cut flour deliveries to com- 
mercial customers about 25% below 
recent levels. The remaining flour will 
be picked up by the government in 
order to meet the commitments of the 
United Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
Administration. 
e Farmers Hold Wheat—There’s talk 
that an export premium will be offered 
on the flour taken by the government. 
This would meet the above-ceiling price 
which non-UNRRA governments buy- 
ing in U.S. markets are able to offer, 
and would put all foreign consumers on 
the same basis. 

As predicted (BW —Mar.9’46,p17), 
it’s in the quantity—not just the color 
—of bread that consumers are going to 
feel the pinch of the wheat shortage. 

The new move marks abandonment 
of the original hope that necessary wheat 
savings could be effected by reducing 
animal and poultry feeding. The trouble 
is that farmers are holding wheat on 
the farms in hope of a price rise—and 
while they hold it they are feeding it, 


which is a profitable operatio: 
meat prices. 

e Carryover Essential—As a 1: 
of wheat remaining on han 
insufficient to meet foreign » 
tic food needs plus a reaso: 
over, even if not another b pe 
fed to livestock. And every heed 
there'll be a good deal of liv« 
ing. 

It was estimated that 65 
bu. were on hand at the be; 
the year. Export commitment, for th 
first half of the year totaled 22 100 
and a 150,000,000 carryover is cop. 
sidered essential to cover the transition 
to a new crop year and as 
against a short crop. 

e Feed Saving Tried—This left 3} 4, 
000 bu. to meet January-June « 

requirements. Uncontrolled , 
consumption would exceed this figure 
by merely a third—some 250 ,()00,009 
for food, 138,000,000 for animal ang 
poultry food, and 26,000,000 for seed, 

In February, Secretary of Agriculture 

Clinton P. Anderson came out with 4 
program based primarily on 
of feed use to something like 
000 bu. An increase in hae extraction 
to 80% of the wheat berry cut the 
amount of mill feed available. And te. 
strictions were imposed on wheat con- 
tent of mixed feeds. This feed saving, 
plus skimping on the carryover, was cx- 
pected to meet the situation. 
e And It Failed—That program hasn't 
accomplished its purpose. Use of wheat 
for feed is running well over the planned 
rate. Millers are finding it difficult to 
get wheat and bakers can’t get flour. 
And export commitments aren't being 
met. First-quarter exports totaled only 
100,000,000 bu. instead of the 112; 
500,000 scheduled. 

It’s believed that no more than 400, 
000,000 bu. are on hand in the second 
quarter. Food needs th 


reduction 


75 (Hit. 


alone for this 
period amount to 125,000,000 cach for 
domestic and foreign, which would leave 
only a 100,000,000-bu. carryover—te- 
garded as the absolute minimum for 
safety. 
e Food Takes the Cut—Meanwhile Ag- 
riculture Dept. experts do not hope for 
much help from last week’s plan for 
paying farmers in certificates cashable 
at any time for a year at then current 
prices. Farmers are not likely to give w 
so easily their strong price-bargaining 
position. ; 
A 25¢ export premium would pr>- 
ably be more successful in getting out 
wheat. But this would do nothing to 
ease the domestic shortage. 
Theoretically, the logical way to sav¢ 
wheat may be to reduce feed use. But 
as long as the wheat is on the farms 
and the price of meat is high, this 
— administratively impractical 
t’s a lot easier to control food use-9 
it’s food that’s going to take the cut. 
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olding the Line: 1946 Version 


| Latest pronouncement of Administration’s anti-inflation 
‘cary. fey, reiterating faith in price controls and subsidies, makes no 


}: Administration’s economic high 
and now concedes that the fires of 
on are gaining headway, but it be- 
;.\ fle that the threat can be overcome 
jy ge apparatus at present in use— 
f controls and subsidies. 

nsition fiiitics who hold that the gravity of 
an hreat calls for a broader approach, 
| at the root causes of inflation 
4.00). Mgr than at prices alone, found no 
neste fession to their point of view in the 
mest on the past and future of the 
ficur fqggnment’s wage-price policy which 
0,009 igdent Truman’s economic advisers 
al and Wied this week. 
seed, gto the Hoppe 


t—Tossed into the 


culture pt of the hot legislative fight over 
with q extension of price control and re- 
uction fqqgn of the parity-price formula, the 
500, rt concluded that five legislative 
action gp would enable the country to ward 
it the Me disastrous inflation in the next . 
nd re. months and still create a flood of 
t con. qguction that would make it possible 
ving, fgscard most controls by the middle 
as ex. O47. 


imed to mark the third anniversary 
resident Roosevelt’s “‘hold-the-line” 
r, the report was prepared by the 
s of the agencies charged with ad- 
stering the stabilization program: 


hasn't 
wheat 
anned 
ult to 


flour, Mpilization Administrator Chester 
being es, OPA Chief Paul A. Porter, 
only etary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
1]2- fn, John D. Small, director of 

ian Production Administration, and 
4()0,- $@Willard Wirtz, director of the Na- 


-cond i! Wage Stabilization Board. 
this (fore Than Production—After review- 
‘h for the movement of prices, wages, and 


leave # under the “hold-the-line” order, 
‘t—re- Muthors conclude that in the critical 
1 for Mths ahead ge alone will not 
ine the inflationary pressures. Even 
e Ag- Ma rapid step-up in output, supplies 
¢ for MPousumers’ goods will lag behind 
1 for MBhasing power for many months. 
hable Mi#he remedies advanced by Truman’s 


- 


rrent #™omic hierarchy are: (1) renewal of 


re Up control, (2) continuation of sub- 
ining MRS, (3) extension of the Second War 

18 Act, (4) adoption of measures to 
prob rol real estate prices and commer- 
out MBrents, and (5) adequate appropria- 
g t0 I for the stabilization agencies. 


pplause and Doubts—The reception 
save @rded the report included applause 
But Hits recognition of inflation as the 
arms J | economic problem, an important 
15 8 Hige from the depression psychology 
tical h permeated government thinking 
°—50 Hisix months after V-J Day. 
it. ut it was by no means so generally 
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ession to those who seek measures aimed at “root causes.” 


conceded that price control has been 
as effective in holding the line as the 
five chieftains maintained. There was 
also widespread doubt that inflationary 
forces can be worked off rapidly enough 
to permit removal of almost all con- 
trols by mid-1947. 

e An Opposed View—These skeptics, 
including those who are currently win- 
ning the betting in Wall Street, are 
contending that gravity of the crisis 
calls for such powerful, though indirect, 
measures as credit controls, monetary 
devices, budgetary policy, and full sup- 
port of all measures to obtain produc- 
tion. 

In reviewing the three years of “hold- 
ing the line,” the report cites figures of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to show 
that the total of all consumer prices 
rose only 3.4% from May, 1943, when 
the order became effective, to February, 
1946. This increase is contrasted with 
a 27% rise in the 34 years between the 
last pre-second World War month and 
May, 1943. 

e Explanation—The authors take note 
of the fact that the BLS figures may 


4 


sound strange to a housewife who knows 
well that many individual prices have 
risen in the last three years. They ex 
plain it this way: ° 

Prices of items which take about a 
third of the expenditures of the mod 
erate-income, urban family have gone 
up sharply. Official figures show that 
clothing prices have risen 17.2%, and 
home furnishings prices 18.6%. A 
number of minor items (such as hair 
cuts, theater tickets) have also gone up 

On the other hand, the cost of rent, 

food, fuel, ice, electricity, and cer- 
tain other things—which make up the 
other two-thirds of the average urban 
family budget—has been held generally 
stable. Rents have gone up only .3% 
and food prices have actually declined 
24%. 
e Comparison Invited—The authors ask 
the housewife who refuses to believe 
that the cost of an average market bas- 
ket of groceries has not increased since 
1943 to check advertisements in back 
copies of her local paper. 

These figures don’t tell the whole 
story of living costs. For one thing, 
quality has worsened and the figures 
can’t measure this. Some people have 
gone into the black market. Low-price 
lines have disappeared, forcing people 
to buy high priced goods. 

On the other side, the official figures 
look low because people can afford more 
and better food, clothing, entertain- 
ment, and other things. What looks 


FORECAST: HEAVY TRAFFIC OVERHEAD 


Although competing for attention with intriguing displays of rocket bombs 
and jet planes, the exhibit of personal planes at New York’s National Aviation 
Show holds the spotlight. Spectators—their appetites whetted by newspaper 
ads running concurrently with the show—throng the small plane area, take 
turns at climbing in and trying controls of the ten models displayed. Priced 
from $1,800 to $4,000, about 200 planes were reported sold within two days; 
Republic Aviation reported it sold four of its amphibious Seabees in the first 
hour. The big question is: “But when do we get delivery?” 
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Take a day off next week and come 
to Washington if you’d enjoy watch- 
ing the House of Representatives 
kick the price control extension bill 
around. 

After the House has thoroughly 

mauled the rag doll, it will be 
grabbed by the Senate, which really 
plays rough. A stethoscope will prob- 
ably be needed to discover what life 
remains in price control when the 
bill is finally tossed to the White 
House next June. 
e And Then a Veto?—To keep infla- 
tion from getting out of hand at 
that point, President ‘T'ruman’s only 
chance may be to veto the bill, force 
Congress (because it doesn’t want 
to be charged with murder) into ex- 
tending the present law, pretty much 
as is, beyond its present expiration 
date of June 30. In that event, Con- 
gress isn't likely to grant a full year’s 
extension, sought by the Administra- 
tion and favorably recommended this 
week by the House Banking Commit- 
tee. The wage control provisions of 
the stabilization act would be ex- 
tended for the same period. 

Short of forcing dani hand 
in the closing days before the dead- 
line, the Ac.uinistration can’t hope 
to get an extension bill that is any- 
where near as acceptable as the bill 
reported by the House committee. 
e Effective As It Stands—The com- 
promises negotiated in the commit- 
tee resulted in a bill that, in OPA’s 
hands, would still be an effective in- 
strument for maintaining price con- 
trol as long as deemed necessary by 
Washington's economic stabilizers. 

The committee didn’t surrender 
by any means to the Administra- 
tion’s desire for the extension of the 
present law intact. It insisted on the 
progressive take-down of price con- 
trol and subsidy machinery during 
the law’s last year, but the nature 
and timing of decontrol were left 
largely to the administrative discre- 
tion of the President, which means 
OPA primarily. 

e As Bessel Is Satisfied—The guid- 


ing precept is that price controls shall 


Price Control Bill Is in for a Tough Time 


be removed from particular com- 
modities or classes of commodities 
as domestic demand is satisfied. 
There’s some rigamarole by which 
the President, at least once a month, 
shall determine with respect to each, 
whether the demand has been satis- 
fied. When he finds that it has, he 
shall so certify to the price admin- 
istrator and the price administrator 
shall forthwith remove price control 
within ten days. 

The OPA’s Maximum Average 

Price plan, which has played so much 
hob in the cloak and suit trade, 
would be wiped out July 1, and 
there’s little doubt that the House 
committee's recommendation will be 
followed. 
e Tapering Off the Subsidies—The 
bill permits continuation of present 
commodity subsidies but it requires 
that they be tapered off beginning 
Oct. 1, and tapered fast enough so 
that no more than 75% of the au- 
thorized $2,051,000,000 shall actu- 
ally be used in the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. 

A provision engineered by Rep. 

Fred Crawford of Michigan, for the 
primary benefit of retail automobile 
dealers but probably inclusive of 
radio, refrigerator, and other appli- 
ance dealers, would prohibit any re- 
duction in established retail dis- 
counts or dealer handling charges. 
There’s some question whether the 
language of the bill would require 
OPA to retract cuts already made 
in dealer markups, but Crawford ex- 
pects to clear this up on the House 
floor. 
e Other Provisions—OPA would be 
barred from imposing any price con- 
trol over new (since 1942) types of 
industrial equipment which reduces 
the cost or increases the life of the 
goods manufactured. 

Cotton goods prices, now tied to 
the parity price of cotton, would be 
tied instead to the current price ot 
cotton, which is higher. 

The bill permits OPA to distin- 
guish between transient and residen- 
tial hotels in setting rent ceilings. 


like higher living costs is actually to 
some extent better living. 

@ Prices and Production—Turning next 
to current stabilization problems, the re- 
port denies that price controls have 
stifled production. Our wartime pro- 
duction records were hung up under 
price control. Over-all industrial produc- 
tion now stands at the highest point in 
our peacetime history. Hence, the 


stabilization officials do not see how 
they are standing in the way of a flood 
of production. 

nm this point many manufacturers 
would not find the over-all figures quite 
so conclusive. They would point to 
the numerous cases where OPA ceilings 
have forced them to stop production or 
shift to high-priced lines. They would 
cite cases where bottlenecks have devel- 


oped because suppliers 

prices unprofitable. In oth 
all industrial producti: 

higher still had price con: 
restrictive. 

e Concerning Wages—O 
of wage stabilization, th: at a 
official statistics which sh rh. 
of 5.4% in average hour! 

ing the “hold-the-line” vd. hy 
decrease of 4.2% in week|, carpinn 
cause of the cut in the nv cf 
worked after V-J Day. 

It is argued that only r 
prices are kept in line cin thy 
level be maintained. Unidcr +), 
ernment’s wage-price policy the 4 
ties will attempt to hold y 
to the post-V-J Day form 
steel and other industries 

The first major test—the co] 
is already upon us. 

cessin 


Oil Maverick 
West Coast refiner dese 


1,000-mile policy to recomme 
a change twice a year. Expe 


. i oe pverat 

disagree on advisability. heth 

ess 

For all the improvements that h@icar 0 

been made in motor oils during i mil 
war years, including improved refi 


practices and wider use of additive 
reduce decomposition of oil, the A 
ican Petroleum Institute’s Jubricat 
and marketing committees have deci 
to stick by their long-standing re 
mendation that motorists change 
every 1,000 miles. 

Not all oil companies have adh 
to this policy (Kendall Refining C 
instance, has long advertised its “2, 
mile oil’), and motor car manufact 
ers often make oil-change recommen 
tions which are at variance with th 
of the A.P.I. (BW—Feb.26'358,p26 
e Two a Year—Now, Union Oi! C 
California, which claims 11% of the 
tail business in its eight-state market 
area, has kicked over the traces 1 
the contention its new Triton oil n 
be changed only twice a year 

Union, which stirred up another mi 
furore six months ago with its avis 
gas for autos (BW —Oct.20'45.p"), 
ures its advertising campaign will 4 
business from competitors, and that 
will reap dividends in customer 90 
will even though it reduces the to 
amount of motor oil sold. 

Union said that demand for Tn! 
is so heavy that plans are being di 
for another plant, to cost around $ 
000,000, that would double product 
to be located either in Los Angeles 
San Francisco. 
© The Unknown Quantities—A ? 1.‘ 
oil industry technical men gencrall 
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nat the 1,000-mile hay pol- 
yst be retained because of three 
derables: the individual motorist 
his driving habits, the variations 
hileage an driving conditions to 
cars are subjected, and the age 
rt cull mechanical condition of different 


hey agree that modern oils are not 

pect to chemical decomposition as 

those of a few years back, but con- 

that the best oil made cannot 

teract the contamination of foreign 

er such as dirt, water, and the 

u articles that wear off engines. 

» form the sludge that can wreck 
e. 

Simi Possible—The 1,000-mile 

therefore, is not the average but 

spout the minimum limit at which 

anges are required. Autos in good 

ition and whose oil is not subject 

cessive contamination from dirt or 

pand-go” driving unquestionably 

driven much farther between oil 

ges when one of a number of high- 

ity oils is used. Truck fleets often 

ve much greater mileage with safe- 

because they receive close mechan- 

control and oil inspection which 

average motorist cannot command. 


£ hether the industry will temper its” 


mess to sell more oil by telling 
that Mil car owners it’s safe to go more than 
uring #0 miles between changes remains to 
d rehfiifieen, But the suspicion prevails that 
Iditi will. 


«bviRATES NAVY PLANT 


gM the $7 million plant at Warren, 
hange fi, built by the Navy in 1942 for 

uction of landing craft, diesel en- 
adhe@® crankcases, boiler turbine cases, 
gC other items, Warren City Mfg. 
| soon will begin manufacture of a 
and complete line of all-steel welded 
mmecn $ 


ith th@lVarren City is a subsidiary of Fed- 
p26’. H&Machine & Welder Co., which pur- 
il Coed its stock from Graham-Paige 
if the Mors Corp. last January (Joseph W. 


let, now president of Kaiser-Frazer 
ccs lM, headed Warren City for 17 
ths in addition to being chairman 
paham-Paige). 
esent plans are to build a complete 
\\ MMM of mechanical open back inclinable 
Pe ses, ranging from 50 tons to 150 
lt eee a series of mechanical 
that hydraulic metalworking _ presses, 
' QR capacities from 100 tons to 1,200 
i (4; and mechanical press brakes in 
. from 100 tons to 500 tons, and de- 
Intied to handle lengths up to 24 ft. 
Che plant, which the Navy will keep 
d§ standby facility, has 225,000 sq. ft. 
hoor space for production. It was 
ened for heavy work and _ boasts 
em equipment for fabrication, weld- 
‘dl @@ machining, and assembling opera- 
alls 5. 
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Truman Legacy 


Profit report on Army’s 
operation of Montgomery 
Ward sends retroactive-pay is- 
sue back to the White House. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.’s annual 
report issued last week had much in it 
to gladden management or stockholder 
hearts, but just as much to stir up a 
hornets’ nest of new trouble from the 
United Retail, Wholesale & Depart- 
ment Store Employees (C.1.0.), which 
had been biding its time till the final 
report came out of Chicago. 

Net profits for the year set a new 
high since 1940, soaring to $22,932,025, 
equivalent to an earning of $4.12 per 
share of outstanding common. stock 
after dividends of Class “A” shares. 

Net sales reached a record peak of 

$654,778,682, an increase of $33,800.- 
000 over the preceding year. 
e Net Profit Gain—Significantly, Mont- 
gomery Ward net profits were 7.7% 
higher than in the preceding year, as 
compared with a 4.5% increase for the 
rival Sears, Roebuck & Co. Ward’s per- 
centage gain in net sales (5.4%) was 
slightly less than Sears’ increase of 
5.7 % 

With these profit figures—covering 
the ten-month period Montgomery 
Ward was operated by the Army 


after federal seizure—now officially an- 


nounced, the union next weck wil! ask 
President ‘l'ruman for federal action on 
its claim for retroactive pay ordered by 
the National War Labor Board but so 
far unpaid. 

e Pay Estimates Disagree—I'stiimates 
vary on just how much retroactive pay 
accumulated at the Montgomery Ward 
retail outlets and mail-order warehouses 
taken over by the government. When 
the Army relinquished control last 
October (BW —Oct.27'45,p94), the 
finance officer in charge of operation 
set the figure at $785,090. A later com- 
pany estimate was $1,342,000. 

The Army announced that it could 

not make the retroactive payment be- 
cause its orders stipulated that the wages 
must be paid from net operating profit, 
and according to Army bookkeeping 
there was no profit available. 
e Union Ammunition—Stymied then in 
efforts to challenge the Army’s position, 
the union now is prepared to back up 
its demands with analytical studies of 
Ward's reports to stockholders, and 
Montgomery Ward Chairman Sewell 
Avery's statement that “all divisions of 
the business continued to operate profit- 
ably” during the twelve months which 
ended Jan. 31, 1945. 

To the union all this indicates that 
federal operation, mstead of having any 
adverse influence, actually increased efh- 
ciency. 

In support of this conclusion the 
union advances Avery’s half-year re- 
port of a $19,816,102 increase in earn- 
ings before taxes for the six months 


GEARING GROUND SERVICE TO AIR SERVICE 


Today’s big airliners, carrying more and more passengers, pose a problem for 
airlines: how to transport air travelers from city to field. In Chicago, Bluebird 
Air Service, which runs a shuttle service, is experimenting with four new 25- 
passenger motor coaches. Bluebird reports that its “Airporters,” with a capacity 
about double that of oversized limousines it now uses, have shorter wheelhases 
for easy maneuvering, have reduced time between the airport and Chicago's 
Loop. Flxible Coach Co., Loudonville, Ohio, builds them. 
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which ended July 31, 1945, an increase 
of 25% over the corresponding period 
of 1944. Final figures for the year 
showed only a $9,191,186 rise in earn- 
ings before taxes. Thus, the union rea- 
sons, six months of Army operation 
show more paper profits than were made 
under Avery operation—hampered as 
it was by U.R.W.&D.S.E. strikes and a 
printing trades union strike that held 
back release of mail-order catalogs for 
30 days. 

e Army Reversal—Prior to surrender of 
the Ward properties, the U.R.W.& 
D.S.E. requested payment of retroac- 
tive amounts due out of current operat- 
ing revenue. If no funds were available 
from revenue the union asked that the 
Army comply with a presidential execu- 
tive order to report to the President 
failure to make the back payment. 

The Army’s response was inconsis- 
tent, according to the union. It replied 
(1) that the company as a whole had 
made no profit, and (2) that profits had 
been made only in the retail stores de- 
partment. Earlier it had lumped all 
company operations together for book- 
keeping purposes; when profits were at 
stake, the Army reversed itself and said 
that retail and warehousing operations 


had to be considered separately—but 
that retroactive pay in the profitable 
retail outlets would be discriminatory 
against employees of the unprofitable 
warehouses. 

e Shifting Winds—The resulting stale- 
mate led to an appeal to the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Presumably, under the 
union’s interpretation of the original ex- 
ecutive orders covering the seizure, the 
President was prepared to tap his emer- 
gency fund in order to pay retroactive 
wages. 

Conferences with former Attorney 
General Francis Biddle indicated to the 
union that checks on the government 
fund were already made out. But when 
Biddle left office, President ‘Truman’s 
appointee, Attorney General Tom 
Clark, read the executive orders differ- 
ently and ruled out federal responsibil- 
ity. The checks apparently were de- 
stroyed. 

Since then Washington responses to 
union appeals have been hot-and-cold, 
but mostly the latter. If the President 
fails to act, the union plans to carry its 
fight into Congress. Meanwhile, hardly 
a third of those awaiting retroactive pay 
still are employed by Ward, and the 
number declines with each new delay. 


Shift in Slaughtering Is Index to Black Market 


Slaughter of beef, pork, veal, and 

lamb in federally inspected packing 
houses has fallen by more than 30% 
since early in February (chart). And 
this reduction is reflected in the most 
general black marketing of meat since 
OPA first imposed ceilings (although 
prices im most urban centers aren’t 
quite so high as at times during ra- 
tioning). 
e Countercharges—The situation is 
most conspicuous in cattle. Unions 
are blaming layoffs on failure of the 
big packing houses to buy livestock 
that has been coming to market— 
threatening another strike against 
what they call a “sitdown” against 
OPA regulations. 

Packers, in their turn, maintain 
that OPA regulations make it im- 
possible for them to bid against the 
black marketers so that livestock 
passes right through terminal yards. 

Finally, OPA points to the vast 
increase in the number of nonfed- 
erally inspected slaughterhouses and 
admits that it hasn’t the personnel to 
police their operations. 

e Feed Lots Outbid—These small 
plants can’t ship in interstate com- 
merce, but they can bring cattle from 
Kansas City and Chicago and sell beef 
to nearby cities in their home states. 
Chicagoans say, in fact, that the in- 
dustrial center of the meat industry 


has moved from the Midwest to the 
East. 

Whether these nonfederally in- 
spected plants are ae up all the 
meat that isn’t going through the 
big houses remains an open question. 
In normal times, it would be as- 
sumed that some of the cattle pass- 
ing through terminal markets were 
going to feedlots. But today lot oper- 
ators can’t see any future in over- 
bidding black market operators for 
“grassers,” and even if they could, 
most of them wouldn’t be able to 
buy corn. 
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Match Suit End: 


Signing of con<ent des 
in cartel case is acclaime 
Justice Dept. as major vie 
Patents made available to 


The U.S. Dept. of Jus anr 


this week a consent dec:ce y} 
solves the international mat, 
and contributes another wre, 


legal anemones to the memory o 
Kreuger. The suit attacking the » 
combine was filed in the Ney: 
federal court on May 1, 1944 3 
May6’44,p23), and the decree y 
tered on Tuesday. 

The judgment marks the « 
the Kreuger masterpiece—an agry 
which the Dept. of Justice said y 
signed to halt a threatened fc 
tween Swedish Match and Ame 
companies headed by Diamond \| 
Co. It was handed down 14 year 
the spectacular “Swedish match | 
ended his life with a revolver sh 
his luxurious Paris apartment. The 
was heard round the financial y 
because it verified the depth and 
national sweep of the great pan 
e “Successful Conclusion’’—In an: 
ing the consent decree, Attome 
eral Tom C. Clark declared thi 
“brings to a successful conclusi 
of the major cartel cases institute 
the Dept. of Justice,” adding th: 
should mean “adequate  supplic 
quality matches at competitive pn 
for users all over the world. 

Defendants are forbidden to di 
world markets, to restrict produc 
or to fix prices of matches, mat! 
chinery, and match chemicals. 1929 
Dept. of Justice hopes that heredifFairl 
the smallest manufacturer can opegjwere 
“with the same technical advantgiijwith 
and know-how as the giants of thegiiKreu 
dustry.” marl 
e Defendants—The defendant @jmen 
panies were: Diamond Match Co., the 
versal Match Corp., Ohio Match after 
B-F-D Co., Lion Match Co., Swe 
Match Co., Transamerican Ml 
Corp., New York Match Co. (itd 
of the companies also were namec 

Wendell Berge, head of the Anti 
Division, charged that the comp 
had divided the world into non 
petitive markets. Specifically, he a! 
that all but a small slice of U.S.) 
ness went to Diamond Match and 0 
domestic producers named. It w 
forth that Swedish Match got +>: 
the United Kingdom markct, 4 
of the U.S. an oa all of Europe 
India; that Bryant & May, dom 
British producer, got 55% of the Un 
Kingdom market, the remainder 0! 
Empire market, except India; 
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DEATH IN THE DESERT 


Acres of planes—many of them warbirds with proud 
overseas records—now are bleaching in the Arizona desert 
as they await final disposal at War Assets Administra- 
tion’s Storage Depot 41 at Kingman. For six and a half 


miles along famous Route 66, 7,000 Army bombers, 
fighters, and trainers offer tourists a new sight—and a 


review of air history. Most of the surplus planes will be 
sold for parts and scrap; some with low flying-time are 
still airworthy. Liberators and Flying Fortresses go for 
$13,750; P-38 Lightning Fighters, for $1,250. 


Swedish Match and Bryant & May di- 
ided the rest of the world. It was 
harged that the cartel controlled sales 
quotas, patents, raw materials, manufac- 
uring machinery. 

“Peace Treaty’—The case revolved 
pround agreements signed in 1920 and 
1929 between Kreuger and William A. 
Fairburn, president of Diamond. They 

ere known as “the peace treaty 
with the Swedes” because they ended 
Kreuger’s plans to invade the American 
market. It was charged that the agree- 
ments continued up to the outbreak of 
the war and were to have been resumed 
efter its end. 

As usual, I. G. Farbenindustrie, the 

rman chemical trust, has a prominent 

place in the cartel picture. The judg- 
ment enjoins Diamond from renewing 
an agreement alleged to have enabled 
l. G. to monopolize for 20 years the 
supply of chlorate of potash, essential 
in match manufacture. 
* Diamond’s Denial—Concurrently with 
the filing of the decree, Diamond Match 
Co. publicly denied having participated 
in any cartel, said that it had consist- 
ently fought the Swedish monopoly and 
Ivar Kreuger. 

The cempany pointed out that the 
decree “specifically recites that it is 
entered without any admission that the 
allegations of the government are true.” 
The firm said that the decree “does not 
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materially affect” Diamond’s “plans or 
policies,” and that it was accepted to 
avoid months of litigation. 

e Everlasting Match?—It was set forth 
in the suit that the match companies 
were not alarmed by cigarette lighters 
but were concerned over possible com- 
petition from the “everlasting match” 
—a match that can be used several thou- 
sand times before it is consumed. 

The complaint charged that Swedish 

Match, Diamond, and Bryant & May 
conspired to scotch the everlasting 
match, after it had been successfully in- 
troduced in Holland and Switzerland 
during the 1930’s. The consent decree 
provides for the licensing of all ap- 
plicants who wish to produce everlast- 
ing matches, 
e Another Disclaimer—In its public 
statement, Diamond Match said that 
it held no patent right on any everlast- 
ing match, that it knew of “no such 
practical commercial development,” and 
that if it did “it would try to be the 
first to sell such a device on the Amer- 
ican market.” 

Under the judgment, Diamond must 
grant royalty-free licenses to all appli- 
cants who want to use its patents. Avail- 
able machinery plans and specifications 
for manufacturing matches must be sup- 
= “at nominal costs” for a period of 

ve years to anyone wishing to enter 
the business. 


Milk Kettle Boils 


Producers use both pleas 
and threats in effort to boost 
price to a new plateau before 
the federal subsidy showdown. 


The wave of milk strikes and strike 
threats that has been felt recently in 
small-to-medium fluid milk markets 
from Washington, D. C., to Washing- 
ton state reflects essentially the deter- 
mination of milk producers to put fluid 
milk prices on a higher plateau before 
the boom bursts. 

Milk is marketed in two forms— 
“fluid” milk for drinking, and “man 
ufacturing” milk for conversion into 
such products as cheese, ice cream, and 
evaporated and condensed milk. Al- 
most all of the manufacturing milk 
comes from the marketing areas around 
large cities such as New York and Chi 
cago; production in small and medium 
areas sells almost exclusively as fluid 
milk, except in times of unusually large 
output when the excess is sold to distant 
manufacturers. 

e Price Behavior—Prices of fluid milk, 
because of fairly constant demand which 
is met even by the producers for big 
cities before they sell to manufacturers, 
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QUICK RELIEF WITH A TEMPORARY FILLING 


Having proved its worth under combat conditions, the Bailey-type bridge is 
now showing its value under emergencies of peace. Last month when a drift- 


ing freighter ripped out 240 ft.-of the vital Grace Bridge over Cooper River at 


Charleston, S. C., it looked as if the span would be closed fora long time. The 


Tidewater Construction Corp., Norfolk, Va., suggested Bailey trusses, and 


Army engineers agreed to a loan. Last week the work crews began launching 
the trusses (above); by week's end the temporary span—supported by a pre- 
fabricated steel tower—was ready for traffic (below). It’s just high enough to 
permit permanent repair work to proceed underneath. 


vary little if any from month to month. 
The entire brunt of the law of supply 
and demand, in the form of wide price 
fluctuations, falls on the manufacturing 
milk. 

Ever since October, 1943, the govern- 

ment has been paying subsidies to dairy 
farmers to keep milk prices down. These 
“production payments,” which make no 
distinction between fluid and manufac- 
turing milk, are the most direct of all 
government farm subsidies, being col- 
lected directly by the farmers on evi- 
dence of having delivered a given quan- 
tity of milk. 
e Subsidy Varies—The amount of the 
subsidy varies among different areas, the 
gencral range falling somewhere between 
25¢ and 60¢ a hundredweight. (There 
are 46.5 quarts of milk to a hundred- 
weight, so this comes to between 4¢ 
and I4¢ a quart.) Total payments in 
1945 came to about $500 million, about 
13% of the year’s total dairv farm in- 
come of $3,764,000,000. 

Both the subsidy funds and congres- 
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sional authority for the payments run 
out on June 30 unless they are continued 
in the OPA extension bill now pending 
(page 18). One of the last acts of Judge 
John C. Collet as Stabilization Admin- 
istrator last February was to promise 
milk producers an equivalent price 
boost if subsidies were discontinued. 
e Preparing a Case—So far the agitation 
for price increases has taken two forms. 
In the large markets, producers are re- 
lying on the professional talents of 
lawyers and economists to make out a 
case for revision of existing federal orders 
regulating those markets, so that price 
increases may take effect when and if 
subsidy payments are discontinued. 
They want the entire equivalent of 
both the fluid and manufacturing milk 
subsidies added to the price of fluid 
milk because the latter makes up the 
stable, month-in-month-out source of 
income, while receipts from manufac- 
turing milk tend to vary widely. 
e Strikes and Threats—In the small and 
medium areas, pressure has taken the 


more direct form of strikes . 

: Tike 
threats (only in Washington [1 C 
among the large markets, hav< 


coupled a strike threat to th al 
pleadings). But the primary ce of 
the strikes is not to force diate 
decision on what the price Se is 
to be if subsidies disappear. ther it 
is to lift fluid milk prices ta pe 
plateau now, regardless of th. fate g 
subsidies. 

Producers in these areas fic ire thy 
if they can get their prices boosted nog 
they can use this new level | - 
a base for obtaining additiona 15e5 
in lieu of subsidies. ‘Vheir ar:umeny 
are based squarely on increased prody. 


tion costs. 
@ Fairly Successful—So far the picke 
line, even where it has bee: h 
threat, has proved a fairly 
technique. OPA has granted a num 
of increases throughout the count 
In the state of Washington, for 
Everett producers got an incicase 
48.5¢ a cwt., Bremerton producer 
7.5¢. In Arizona, Phoenix producer 
picked up 35¢ a cwt. In all three cas 
retail prices were boosted a cent a quart 

Other cities where increases have 
been granted include: Kalamaz 
Mich., Amarillo, Tex., Albuquerque 
N. M., Seattle, Wash., and Cedar Rap. 
ids, Iowa. 
e Memphis Incident—In Memphi, 
Tenn., OPA offered producers a 35¢. 
a-cwt. boost from $4.53 to $4.86. The 
dairymen, who had asked for 83¢, 
struck, partly because they thought the 
raise was “‘too little and too late,”’ and 
partly because their distributors wer 
not authorized to pass the increas 
along to consumers. 

The effect of these scattered increases 
on the national average price has been 
small so far. The average for the country 
as a whole was $3.29 a cwt. in March, 
compared with $3.28 in February and 
$3.26 in March, 1945. The average te 
tail price was 14.9¢ a qt. in March com 
pared with a price of 14.88¢ a year 
earlier. 

As yet the Dept. of Agriculture has 

not ruled on any of the big city pro 
posals for transforming the government 
subsidy into a price increase. 
e Action Deferred—In a recent report 
on Boston hearings, the department an- 
nounced that action on the price it 
crease request had been deferred, at the 
same time that several other proposal 
relating to purely local problems wert 
given tentative approval because of the 
need for action on them before the 
heavy production season of May and 
June. 


BEER SHORTAGE FELT 


The Mar. 1 government curtailment 
of grain usage by brewers (BW—Mat. 
9’46,p17) brought acute shortages last 
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figs 
She was smart to move her desk next to 


the G-E Water Cooler”’ 


What every wise boss should know 


Put an easy-to-look-at G-E Water Cooler in an 
easy-to-get-to place. Then sit back and watch this 
dandy thirst-quencher put a zip in employee morale. 


A G-E Water Cooler costs so little to operate, 
too...an approximate average of only two cents a 
day! The husky stainless steel reservoir is rust- 
proof and corrosion-proof. The G-E motor is 
powerful but so-o-o quiet. And a G-E warranty is 
your assurance of satisfactory service. 


Ask your G-E Dealer today when you can get 
one of these grand G-E Water Coolers. He's listed 
under “Water Coolers”’ in your Classified Telephone 
Directory. 

General Electric Company, Air Conditioning Dept., 
Section 6864, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Water Coolers 


week in many sections of | 
with numerous small bars ru 
pletely out of beer, distribut 
makeshift rationing, and br 
ing off thousands of worke: 

Those who sought to bu 
consumption frequently fou 
beer as scarce as at any time 
war, when the industry was s 
the Office of Defense Tra: 
delivery regulations and ot! 
tions. They wanted to know 
many dealers were completc 
stocks when the actual prod 
was only 30%. Wholesale: 
it to the usual rush to buy 
commodity first becomes scar 

Many bars had already clam 
on boilermakers—whisky with 
ers—and others have been lin 
tomers’ consumption to somet 
five glasses. 

The shortage has brought OPA ; 
the picture, and the agency has | 
bars not to reduce the size of 
glasses or raise prices. But b 
still have a way around the 
tule. They dish out beers with lar 
heads, and so far OPA has no rep, 


tion limiting the size of “colla 


OPA Has an All 


It counts on CPA to « 
essential clothing rolling fro 
mills in event Congress doe 
away with hated MAP plan. 


In case Congress knocks out t 
thoroughly hated Maximum Avery 
Price plan, OPA is hopefully count 
on more and stiffer production cont: 
to elicit a greater supply of esscnt 
clothing. 

While waging a dogged battle 
keep MAP, which forces textile a 
apparel manufacturers to produce 
much low-priced goods as they d 
higher price ranges, OPA is looking t 
its campanion agency, the Civilian Pag sta 
duction Administration, to come to ggr* 1s 
rescue if the fight is lost. ing 
e Steps Retraced—Due to persistent sy" 
ply shortages in several fields, CPA gggpord 
had to retrace its steps, restore testigggpon ¢ 
wartime controls for getting productugever 
where it will do the most good. Tigpmng 
production agency is willing enough ye 0 
pitch in on clothing, provided OPggjpon. 
will provide more price incentives. Ivist 

For the first time, a joint OPA-CP CP. 
incentive program for boosting outps hey 
of cotton textiles in needed categondgmpatio 
was set in motion recently. Cotton loomed i 
operators were ordered to restore poggpint 
duction of specified staple fabrics qty | 
levels in certain past periods. Becauggy (BY 
this entails diverting looms from fabs the 
with a wider profit margin, OPA offes gh. 
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Lighter Chevrolet 


The race for low-priced, light- 
ioht automobile sales intensi- 
d this week. The Chevrolet 
‘cht Car Division announced 
at it was seeking priorities to 
Jd an integrated production 
ant in Cleveland for a new car 
b\W—Mayl9’45,p10). Present 
uns call for output of the new 
rs by mid-1947 to fill the price 
pid which has been caused by in- 
easing costs on today’s lowest 
ice models. 

me gong: | has been com- 
Ieted on Chevrolet’s light car 
try. It will be new from the 
ound up. One Cleveland plant, 
suburban Brook Park, will 
ake axles, transmissions, and 
ther basic units. A second, in 
arby Parma, will stamp sheet 
etal and assemble -the vehicle. 
ach plant will employ 5,000. 
Decision to seek building priori- 
es came after Chevrolet people 
pnvassed surplus war plants in 
ce Cleveland area and found 
one suited to their purposes. 
owerhouses and office buildings 
e included in specifications for 
500,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Ford Motor Co. is going alicad 
iso with light car plans, and Ply- 
outh is expected to be an en- 
ant as well. But Chevrolet’s new 
vision will function autono- 
ously On manufacturing, promo- 
jon, and operations of its other 
rograms, except in two respects. 
|, E. Coyle, Chevrolet’s general 
anager, will also head up the 
ight Car Division, and sales of 
ie new cars will be through es- 
bblished outlets. 


lure of a percentage increase in 
‘. Similar action is likely on cotton 
lles, which is one step before the 
1 stage in the production cycle. The 
k is at the source. Some thought 
ing given to moving in on wool and 
m. 

rdination Sought—For closer inte- 
on of price and production controls, 
ever, CPA and OPA officials are 
ing to top management in the 
¢ of War Mobilization & Recon- 


ion. They want a coordinator to 


ny directly the activities of OPA 
oPA, 

hey believe that Economic Sta- 
tion Director Chester Bowles 
ed in the right direction when he 
ited James F. Brownlee as _ his 
ty to promote interagency coopera- 
(B\V—Mar.2’46,p7), but complain 
ih idea hasn’t been pushed hard 
igh. 
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Maybe there's an idea here for you 

for the improvement of your product 
Union Metal's abilities include all phases 
of steel fabrication —design, engineer- 
ing, production. For more details, write 
The Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton 5, 0 


( 
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UNION METAL 
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"Where Highways 
meet Skyways 


CONCRETE 
PAVEMENT 


Offers Economy and Safety 


HROUGH long years of service 
and low annual cost, concrete 
pavement has contributed greatly 
to the sound development of trans- 
portation by highway and skyway. 
And for the urgently needed new 
urban expressways, rural highways, 
city streets and airports, modern 
concrete pavements will render 
even more economical service 
because of improved design and 
construction methods developed 
through years of scientific research. 


Rugged Strength and Low 
Maintenance 
In addition to concrete’s demon- 
strated strength to carry heavy 
volume motor traffic and the 


heaviest airplanes at low mainte- 
nance cost, concrete pavement 
usually has lower first cost than 
any other pavement of equal load- 
carrying capacity. 


Concrete Gives 
Low - Annual - Cost 

Low first cost, low maintenance 
expense and long years of service, 
mean low annual cost—the reason 
why portland cement concrete is 
the most economical pavement 
for principal airports, urban and 
rural highways and city streets. 

Highway construction dollars 
will buy more pavement service, 
greater travel safety, when invested 
in concrete pavement. 


Air-Entraining Portland Cement 


In sections of the country where calcium or sodium chlorides are likely to be 
used for ice and snow removal, be sure your concrete pavements are built with 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT. 
This new product is the answer of research to the problem of pavement scaling. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 4b-12, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete s «s 
through scientific research and engineering field work. 


Shoes Still Shor 


Production is hic), by; 
mand is higher. Still u>der 
restrictions, makers say raw4 
terials are hard to g¢ 


Shoe production this , 
to top 500,000,000 pairs 
further toward meeting 
demand except for a short 

OPA ana CPA official 
ing to accept the short 
They suspect that tanners 
had a price boost since ' 
are hoarding in anticipat 
prices. 

e Quotas May Be Lifted—s 
facturers, much to their 

still governed by productio 

CPA hears that some fin 

ing them. The agency is expect 
lift the restrictions soon. ‘| 
will not last forever, say the man 
turers—people will not buy so 
shoes when they can get autom 
and refrigerators. 

But present demand is phenon 
Ex-servicemen are buying several ; 
of civilian footwear, and th 
of men’s casual footwear is furt 
creasing purchases per male. Ret 


ventories, at an all-time low when rit 


ing ended last fall, are still decli 
Production of men’s, women 
children’s shoes is not expected t 
to fill retailers’ shelves till the « 
the year. Women particularly wi 
to continue shopping around t 
particular types, styles, and siz 


are more easily satisfied with what t 


can get. 
e Shortage of Hides—The great d& 
for shoes is accompanied by disru 
of raw material supplies. Betore t! 
a substantial portion of all hic 
skins were imported. But since the 
of 1945 exports of cattle hides 
been greater than imports, creat 
hitherto unheard of situation. Incr 
competition from countries that 
out of the market during the wa 
cut into supplies of foreign she: 
lamb skins. Imports of goat and 
skins, used in the manufactur 
women’s shoes, have dropped 
40% from normal levels, large! 
cause of increased domestic use in |: 
and other exporting countries 
While the shrinkage of forcig! 
plies has been partially offset | 
creased domestic production of | 
leather, the black market in catt 


currently responsible for the divers 


of considerable quantities of cattle 
as most black market operators w! 


run the risk of being caught by ma! 


ing the hides. The few blac} 


hides reaching the market are not 
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Juicy oranges — heavy. 
Pulpy, dried-out oranges — light. 

There, in a nutshell, you have the 
reason why it’s wise to buy oranges by 
weight in open-mesh bags, 

Oranges weigh according to their 
juice content. And, of course, it’s the 
juice you want, for orange juice is most 
likely your family’s major source of 
vitamin C, 

When, for example, you buy eight 
pounds of oranges in a Bemis Open- 
Mesh Bag, you’re sure of about two 
full quarts of juice. But when you buy 
by the dozen, you’re not sure... you 


Burlap, Cotton and 
Paper Bags 


... BUY BY WEIGHT, IN BAGS 


may be paying more for skin and pulp. 
That assurance of full value in juice 
and vitamins is a real economy. Add 
the advantages of quick self-service, a 
strong, protective container and visibly 
fresh fruit... and you see why so many 
more families are buying oranges by 
the pound in Bemis Open-Mesh Bags. 
x = = 
Shippers, Wholesalers and Retailers — Get 
the full story about the popular Bemis 
Open-Mesh Bags, both shipping-size and 
consumer-size. See how Bemis Lenonet, 
Visinet and Textinet Bags simplify han- 
dling, minimize waste and get produce to 
market fresher looking. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: St. Lovis, Mo. 
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Experienced manufacturers know that 
quality, delustered finishes are famous- 
ly good persuaders in making sales of 
most products for personal, domestic 
or commercial use. 


But such finishes have ordinarily in- 
volved long, expensive operations. 


Welcome today, therefore, is Santocel, 
Monsanto’s unique silica aerogel flat- 
ting agent. Small amounts of Santocel 
easily incorporated in lacquers, var- 
nishes, or synthetics have proved “two 
to three times more efficient than usual 
flatting mediums.” 

In addition to the smooth, fiatted 
finishes, Santocel provides six more 
important sales making factors for 
finishes: 

Greater clarity 

. Increased surface hardness 
Improved mar resistance 

. Improved heat resistance 

Better adherence 

. Better flexibility 


oOuahen-= 


Let us supply you or your finishing 
superintendent complete Santocel-for- 
fine-finishing data...write, wire or 
phone: Monsanto CHeEmicaL Com- 
PANY, Merrimac Division, Everett 
Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


Santocel: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SCOTS POULTRY. wart hOvEs Baneree 


quality because of improper handling. 
@ Other Users Cut Supply—Increased 
competition for available supplies from 
other consuming industries, principally 
luggage and handbag manufacturers, 
has cut further into the amount of 
leather obtainable for shoes. 

Domestic tanning materials are also 
in short supply. This means a greater 
dependence on imports, which have 
been spotty since the end of the war. 


Floods Harnessed 


Wisconsin companies plan 
privately financed $2,500,000 
hydro project to firm power 
during low stages of river. 


A $2,500,000 waterpower project to 

be privately financed was announced 
last week by the Wisconsin Valley Im- 
provement Co., Wausau, Wis., owned 
by seven Wisconsin public utility and 
paper companies. The company has 
operated profitably since 1907. 
e A 20-Mile Lake—The new project will 
store flood waters for firming up hydro- 
electric capacity of power producers 
during the low-water stages of the Wis- 
consin River. The company now has 
17,000,000,000 cu. ft. of existing stor- 
age capacity in 22 reservoirs it operates 
on the river. 

The reservoir, to be named for 
George W. Mead, Wisconsin Rapids 
paper maker, will add storage capacity 


of 18,730,000 cu. ft. It 
site of an abandoned d; 
in the Little Eau Pleine 
south of Wausau. Surfac 
94 mi. by 20 mi., dept 
largest man-made lake in | 

Construction awaits t 
ments: (1) approval (exp: 
commission; (2) purcha 
acres, now being negotia 
out the 22,500 acres of 
already owned; (3) deli, 
rials and equipment—ex; 
time this year. 
e Lift of 25 Feet—Earth fil) of 4, ; 
will be 16,100 ft. long 7 
wide at its base, with a 
The concrete section will 
long, equipped with four ‘I 

Of the water required 
lake, 75% will have to be 
a height 25 ft. above its sour 
flood waters of the Wisconsin Ri\.- 
satishes a major engineering ; 
ment for profitable pumped stor 
providing a subsequent aggregate } 
of 236 ft., in ten useful stages. 
eventually 320 ft. : 

Production of electricity from 
source will add 68,000,000 kwh. t 
system, increasing the firm gener: 
capacity of the Wisconsin river by 4 
¢ Pump Capacity—Four coaxial § 
pumps with adjustable blades |) 
in diameter will lift 2,250,000 gal 
min. from the river into the reservoi 
greater volume than the normal 
the river. Expectation is that it \ 
take a month of pumping during 
next spring thaw to fill the lake. — 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE FARM PRICE SITUATION 
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Doto Dept of Agriculture 


1940 1941 1942 


1943 1944 1945 = 1946 
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The principle of bringing prices received by farmers into line with prices p 


(including taxes and interest) was given legal standing in 1933. But it was 


a hope until war put some zing into demand for farm products. By the tint 


Pearl Harbor, the two had pulled up to the “parity” that existed before the! 


war (page 116); then farm prices went ahead. But recently industrial 0 
have been nudging up and the “bulge” in the price line is yet to be fully! 
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n Search of Oil 


Technical explorers keep 

o lively hunt for resources that 

il be needed if reserve of U. S. 
. to be maintained. 


‘How much oil the United States will 
Love in underground reserves for future 
heeds is largely dependent upon the 
ork of fewer than 5,000 technologists 
, what the petroleum industry con- 
2) Hikers sone of the really high-paid 
snches of enginecring. 
Last week 1,400 of these experts 
athered in Chicago for the annual 
necting Of three organizations whose 
ities and agenda might well prove 
Ice wing to many laymen: American 
Rive fiifM\sn. of Petroleum Geologists, Socicty 
; requfi/™f Exploration Geophysicists, and So- 
tora: filfiety of Economic Paleontologists & 
gate }@Mineralogists. 
“iges, ll Among the Names—Biggest name of 
he lot was Eugene Holman, an oil 
from cologist who climbed with a rock ham- 
ht rt in his hip pocket to become presi- 
scneratfifiient of Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- 
t by 4ev, But there were other names that 


xlal fBycan a lot among oil-finders: Richficld’s 

|) MMlarold Hoots, credited with the new- 
) gal t good field, inside the city limits of 
servo. os Angeles but as yet neither named 
il f sor delimited; Pure’s Ira H. Cram, who 


t it Win 1940 proved the big Cumberland 
ring @™@Okla.) field, and ‘Theron Wasson, who 
eC. pened the rich Illinois field nine years 

20; Ohio Oil’s Frank R. Clark; Leland 


Stanford’s A. I. Levorsen; and Seaboard 
Oil’s Lawrence §. Chambers. 

In general, scientific oil-finders are 

less apprehensive about our future sup- 
ply than is Washington. 
@ Reserve Increased—They point out 
that the U.S. has approximately one- 
eighth of the world’s possible oil-bearing 
land, has produced nearly two-thirds 
of all the oil thus far used. And they 
brag that despite the tremendous take- 
out from domestic ficlds during the 
war years, accompanied by a serious 
shortage of equipment and competent 
personnel, the proved reserve increased 
by approximately 500,000,000 bbl. a 
year, is now above 21,000,000,000. 

These estimates are based on what 

is economically recoverable under _to- 
day’s conditions. Better extraction tech- 
niques, lower costs, or higher prices 
could boost the figures 50% or more. 
We have already learned how to in- 
crease spectacularly the recovery of oil 
from underground; it started at 20%, 
is now 80%. 
e Looking Ahead—Some industry econ- 
omists estimate U.S. oil production for 
the next 20 years must average 1,500,- 
000,000 bbl. ‘The consequent need is 
for 30,000,000,000 bbl. of discoveries 
if the reserve is maintained during the 
two decades. j 

Exploration activities in the U.S. 
reached a peak about V-J Day, have 
been scesawing along ever since on 
about the same level. A recent estimate 
by World Petroleum tabulated as the 
average number of field crews at work 
last year: 562 geophysical, 361 seismic 
reflection and refraction, 172 gravime- 


"194 ECAUTY TREATMENT FOR AN OIL FIELD 
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Vhen Los Angeles’ city fathers refused permission to the Continental Oil Co. 


© Piliito drill for oil on 100 acres east of the Los Angeles River, company officials— 
1° idand artists—put their heads together, came up with plans to make the oil wells 
tim Biscenic. Their sketches (above) of a glamorized oil field on the site changed the 
the councilmen’s minds. Work on the first well will start in 60 to 90 days. Tanks 
| p'liwill be buried, most of the remaining equipment concealed behind a 4-ft. to 
lly S886-ft. wall, which will incidentally minimize fire hazards. 
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PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
ways with 


ANCHOR Fence 


An Anchor Chain Link Fence at your plant 
protects outdoor storage of materials and 
supplies—controls employees and other 
traffic in and out of your plant—shuts out 
trespassers, snoopers and trouble-makers. 
And Anchor Fence gives maximum protec- 
tion for many years because: J. Deep- 
Driven Anchors hold it erect and in line, 
in any soil, in any weather... 2. Square 
Frame Gates are amazingly free from sag- 
ging and warping ... 3. U-Bar Line 


Posts are self-draining, rust-free and rigid 
. . « 4. Square Terminal Posts improve 
strength, durability and appearance. For 
detailed information write for illustrated 
catalog today. Anchor Post Fence Co., 
6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 


SPRIESCH is ready 
to make Your 


Electronic an 


Mechanical Parts 
or Products! 


a 


Modern plants. Capacity for mass, precision 
production from miniature stampings to 
100-Ib. castings. Stocks for immediate vol- 
ume production. Competent, loyally co- 
operative engineering and operating per- 
sonnel. Twenty-six years of contract manu- 
facturing experience. Proverbia!l Spriesch 
INGENUITY. Economies in tooling-up and 
assemblies. We can supplement your pro- 
duction or entirely relieve you of its respon- 
sibilities to release your capital and time 
for market development and distribution. 
Ask us about co-operation on 


ELECTRONIC and 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES 
COMPONENT PARTS 
and SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
METAL PRODUCTS 
Let me send you our war-produced book, 

INGENUITY. 
Joseph J. Cheney 
President 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
19 HOWARD ST. xs BUFFALO 6, Y. 
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e In war, these high pressure, cold 
drawn, lightweight Hackney Cylinders, 
developed by Pressed Steel Tank Engi- 
neers, served valiantly on airplanes, life 
rafts and in other vital jobs. Today, in 
peacetime, they are lending their many 
benefits to such applications as accumu- 
lators, carbon-dioxide service and storage 
containers for high pressure work ... 
replacing machined parts or other more 
expensive manufacturing methods. 


4 
ee a 


Perhaps you have a product where these 
high pressure, lightweight cylinders might 
serve? They can be deep drawn to exact- 
ing requirements. As no machining is 
required, this Hackney Deep Drawing 
Process assures important savings in 
time and material. All unnecessary 
weight is eliminated and sidewall thick- 
ness is kept uniform. Ample strength is 
provided by controlled heat-treating. 


d 


This same process is used to produce 
Hackney Seamless Shells. They are 
made in capacities as small as one quart 
and as large as 110 gallons. It may be 
that a deep-drawn shell can be used to 
advantage in your product. 


For complete facts on Hackney Cylin- 
ders or Seamless Shells, write us today. 
It may save you time and money. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 
208 South La Salle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4 


555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 
DEEP SHAPES AND SHELLS 
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ter, and 29 others, at a total 
below $50 million. 

Many a head geologist 
that exploration activity is s 
cannot send a crew to even 
area without finding at least | 
petitors’ crews already at \ = 
tically every producing co: 
looking for geologists. 4 
e Search Intensified—F ver sin 
pression of the 1930's, the 
oii has been quickening, and 
as yet no sign of its slowing 
tion is one of the more volatil: 
of the industry, will presun 
main abreast of the business « 

The geologists and their fell 
tists in the exploratory branch 
every tool that they have < 
successfully, and doing it n 
fully. But every top petroleum 
dreams of new development 
able to the reflection seismogray 
late 1920’s and the gravimet 
mid-1930’s 


Hospital Costs Up 


Rate increase ordered for 
Michigan Blue Cross unit has 
pointed up a problem faced, in 
some degree, by all such plans. 


Blue Cross nonprofit hospita 
ance organizations like to k 
down, enrollments up. Hencc 
of hospital associations elsewhe 
eying unhappily the 35.8% 
crease to subscribers recently 
by the state insurance commissioner | 
the Michigan Hospital Service, thir 
largest unit operating a Blue Cro 
plan. 

The M.HLS. rate increase was ordered 
after the service showed for 1945 an 
operating deficit of $800,000. Excess ot 
payments to hospitals over income re 
duced the service’s reserves to $300,000 
e A Headache for All—Increases in the 
cost of operating hospitals, chief caus 
of the Michigan difficulties, are becon 
ing a headache for all 86 Blue Cro 
plans. Although none has as vet expe! 
enced problems as serious as Michigan 
last year 17, or a fifth of the plans, put 
into effect 5%-10% rate changes. Som 
increases were accompanied by added 
benefits, others merely amounted t 
dropping the combination rate for hus 
band and wife 

Earlier this year, difficulties over rat 
of payment to member hospitals led t 
withdrawal of 15 Michigan hospit:l 
from the service (BW—Feb.9’46.p22 
Along with the increases in subscriber 
rates, the Michigan plan is drawing 1 
new contracts with member hospital! 
¢ Deficit Is Unique—Blue Cross 


scribers elsewhere can take comfort 
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A mailroom can slow up every department 
of an office or it can be the sparkplug that 
steps up the performance of your entire 
organization. 

If distribution of incoming mail is slow 
... or if outgoing mail gets bogged down 
during rush hours, avail yourself of the 
services of a USPM specialist. Trained to 
solve any mailroom problem, he can speed 
| a up and smooth out your mail handling oper- —- 

USPM SORTINGRACK = ations through scientific mailroom planning 
and the required USPM Mailroom Systems 
and Equipment. 

A USPM-equipped mailroom can save the 
entire cost of mechanization through savings 
in time, labor and postage. Make your mail- 
room an asset to your business . . . make it 
keep pace with the other departments of 
your office. Calla USPM specialist TODAY ! 


USPM LETTER OPENER 


USPM LETTER SCALE 


& 


USPM PARCEL POST SCALE 


y 


USPM METERED MAIL MACHINE 


sent tn ane YMMERCIAL 
IU. S. POSTAL METER DIVISION NW #6 BO) Bs 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK CORPORATION 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER. Gives more complete inform- 
ation about USPM Mailroom Systems, Equipment 
and Service. Free upon request. Write Dept BW-46. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . .. Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 
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from the fact that the Mic] 
pital Service was the only Pp 
a deficit last year. For the 
whole, Blue Cross plans pl 
serves an average of 6% abo 
ments to hospitals and thei 
costs. 
Though a fifth of the 
upped rates in the past vear, 
have increased their payment 
tals for subscribers’ bills. In | 7 
ot Blue Cross income went ti 
last year the percentage hac 
81.6%. Operating expenses 
mained steady at around 12} 
income. 
Biggest factor in increased 
costs is wages, though food 
costs have also contributed. Prew, 
wage rates for all classes of ho il em. 
ployees were indisputably low. Noy 
hospitals must compete for he 
labor market with higher pay. 
e Up at Least 40% —Surveys show tha 
costs generally are up at least 4 over 
prewar levels, and in some areas as much 
as 60%. Nationwide moves for a 4. 
hour hospital week and for pensions are 
expected to push costs still higher 
Blue Cross officials, watching the 
trend, think they see four possible 
courses for meeting the problem: (| 


getting wider coverage, to eliminate 
overloading of units with the poorer 
risks; (2) persuading hospitals to keep 
payment scales low; (3) increasing rates; 


(4) decreasing benefits to subscribers, 


Since they fear that higher rates and 


STARRY FORECAST 


With statehood quite possibly in the 
cards for Hawaii and Alaska, Betsy 
Rosses the country over are flooding 
Washington with flag designs to take 
care of the 49th and 50th stars. One 
suggestion, that of Mary Hrab ot 
Pittston, Pa., consists of a big five 
pointed star (above)—each _ point 
made up of nine small stars—and an 
inner circlet, It’s elastic enough to 


cover any latecomers into the unior. 
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O ONE questions America’s pent-up, product- 

hungry eagerness to buy. Nor can we ques- 

tion U. S. Industry’s ability, in view of its colossal 
war record, to meet these peace-time demands. 

Texaco too can exceed its own prewar output of 

quality lubricants for your peacetime production . . . 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT will serve for all 
your plants, wherever located, in the 48 states... 


INSURING you the benefits of uniformity of prod- 
ucts and so — uniformity of performance ... 


The Texas Company 


PLUS a convenient source of supply for lubricants 
and fuels from more than 2300 Texaco wholesale 


supply points — 


PLUS the services of skilled Texaco Lubrication En- 
gineers — to cooperate in increasing output, re- 
ducing costs. 


‘PHONE the nearest of Texaco’s more than 2300 
wholesale supp!y points or write to The Texas 
Company, National Sales Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


smaller benefits will slow 5 ,. 
ments, they favor the first ( 
e Scope—Blue Cross now 
21,000,000 members in 


Al y Thirty-four plans now ot 
We Couldn t A ffo rd ally some form of medic 
insurance to subscribers. | 

income for all plans was ‘ 
Payments to hospitals w« 
lion. Opetating expenses 
$15,800,000. More tha 
admissions, for an average 
days, were paid under the 


F.D.R. Stamp Sak 


Roosevelt collection, whimma 
had been appraised at $80 0¢ 
issold for $210,875. Ouitstand; 


items were proofs from bure 


: , Sale at auction of the stamp ¢ 
Materials movement steps up and “ gy tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt (BR) 
production costs come down when YP Dec.22’45,p24) was completed 
Mobilift enters the picture. Mobi- ; | week by H. R. Harmer, Inc., New y 

: N | branch of a London firm. The ¢ 


4 to be without 


lift makes your manpower many realized was $210,875. 
times more productive. By elimi- In stamp-dealing history the Re 


nating rehandling it speeds up velt sale will be counted small ak 
side such big-time auctions as thosd 


eter ie 


/ materials movement, It enables which were sold the stamps of the 
: you to take full advantage of Arthur Hind of Utica, Count Fen 
every foot of storage space. These of Paris, or Col. E. H. R. Green 
: P ‘ d New York. The Green collection, 
oe Se yet only partially disposed of, has 
space have helped hundreds of ready produced a cash total of ab 

lant executives to cut produc- $1,500,000. 
a. P a at : h e Added Value—But the Roosevelt 
Se Se ee holds one high-water mark that is 


likely to be exceeded soon. ‘The coll 
tion was competently appraised for 
value of its stamps at $80,000, but 
actually brought 263% of the appr 
The excess represents either the ser 
mental attachment of collector 
eager for a Roosevelt association it 
than for their philatelic money’s v 
or else hardheaded dealers’ appr 
of what they could get from cust 
not represented in the bidding 
Outstanding items, accounting 
25% of the total take, were proofs of 
United States stamps between 
and 1933. These were in presentat 
albums, the gift of the Bureau of | 
graving & Printing. 
e Many Gifts—Relatively few item: 
the late President’s collection wet 
outstanding rarity or value. [h 
of the value, aside from the pr 
in collections presented to him by 
collectors and foreign groups or ? 
vate citizens. Gifts received f 


FOLDER TODAY! 
eign nations or their rulers were tum 


over to the U. S. government, are | 


Wi Wa / . J ] Vi, . ¢/ in the Hyde Park muséum. 
a ’ Although by no means the la g 
collection in this country, this had ' 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon influence on the world—and o1 
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you how quickly a Mobilift system 
will pay for itself in your plant. 


Sales Offices: \ , ee 


34-48 Steinway St. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


2430 So. Parkway 
Chicago, 16, Ill. 


107 Walton St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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pag rete A Major Advance 


When Airco first introduced the process 
of machine gas cutting, history was 
made. This first machine cut a variety 
of shapes from plate with speed and 
accuracy. 


It’s Goodbye to the Past! 


Continuing to pioneer, Airco developed 
a wide range of cutting machines —from 
the small, portable radiagraphs to large 
shape cutting machines such as the oxy- 
gtaphs and travographs—engineered to 
meet every type of steel cutting require- 
ment. Today’s machines, incorporating 
advanced principles of design, operate 
faster and with a still higher degree of 
precision. As a further advancement in 
machine gas cutting, Airco recently intro- 
duced the “Electronic Bloodhound.” This 
tracing device faithfully reproduces the de- 
sired design utilizing merely a simple out- 


line drawing or silhouette. 


a=) 
Air REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN OXYACETYLENE METHODS FOR THE METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES 


INDIANA 


y to Markets, 
Manpower, 
Raw Material 


cf « 
= ar alls. 


From the cities, towns and 
farms of Indiana and neighboring 
states are recruited the best ele- 
ments of American labor . . . cap- 
able, educated, industrious. 


A Strategic location, plus excellent 
| transportation facilities, makes 
=| markets readily available to Indi- 


ana manufacturers. Rich markets 
lie close by, while the most remote 
are within easy reach. 
Such raw materials as steel, iron, 
lumber, cotton, wool, hides, and 
many others are available either 
in the Hoosier State or a short 
shipping distance away. What you 
need for your business is easy to 
get in Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
industrial Location 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ..... DEPT. B-6 


STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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A replacement for “Admiral” Tony Cornero’s much-publiciz« 
barge Rex (above), scuttled six years ago by California officials, 
ancient Aroostook (below), which has served as a Navy mine lay« 
Army barge. The 40-year-old Aroostook is now being towed from 
Los Angeles for conversion into a floating casino. Until Cornero lo 
year legal battle in 1939 with Ear] Warren—then attorney genera! : 
ernor—his gambling fleet in Santa Monica Bay was big business. he | 
alone netted an estimated average of $75,000 weekly on gross bets of $3 
Los Angeles gamblers, recalling these statistics and noting the present n 
of gambling, were more than anxious to previde the initial capitalization 
$500,000 for Cornero’s new venture. But Los Angeles law agencies adamant 
declare they'll prevent any resumption of off-shore gambling. 


4 


. ae 
collecting—than any other is likely to trend to decentralization (B\W-I« 
exert. The President gave some time to 24'45,p19). Under the stimulus of wa 
it every day, usually just before he re- ultramodern tire production faciliti 
tired, and pronounced it unexcelled re- were spread across the nation. _ 
laxation. By the year end, the nation will ha 

The publicity given the President’s facilities to produce an estimated !)MRquat; 
hobby was the greatest boost ever 000,000 passenger tires annually—nci‘yram 
received by U. S. stamp collectors and twice the prewar output. In nor get 


dealers. years before the war, the industn ord 
ready had an overcapacity. And 08% Ob 
PRO-AKRON CAMPAIGN Akron, as a result of the new facilitiiecery, 


is left with one of the highest unit 00s 
Akron is being warned again that it in the industry and with some of! 
will have to work aggressively to retain oldest equipment. 
its position as the world’s tire capital. Seeing this, A.C.&Y.’s 
This time the Akron, Canton & president, H. B. Stewart, Jr., 1s tea 
Youngstown Railroad Co., which oper- Akron residents that it’s up to the! 
ates 169 miles of railroad across north- decide how to meet the competi 
ern Ohio, is doing the warning, via an Admitting the dependence of 
advertising campaign. road on Akron’s dominance in the! 
Both before and during the war, the _ ber industry, he insists that every 0' 
rubber industry showed an increasing Akron business is in the same bo 


eld b 
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Most state and municipal finance off- 
; found the war years a picnic. Col- 
ting taxes was a cinch. It was easy 
build up reserves or cut down out- 
bnding debt—in many cases to do both 
ys cash income was increased by the 
sh-speed industrial activity of a nation 
war, by sharply lower relief rolls, and 
the wartime bans and manpower 
ortages that combined to hold down 
ven normal construction and mainte- 
ynce expenditures. 

Reserves Pile Up—State governments, 
a whole, were able to lop off almost 
third of their outstanding debt, and 
duce that to less than $2,500,000,000, 
ring the four-year war period, at the 
me time accumulating a substantial 
sh kitty. Mainly invested in U. S. 
ermment securities, the postwar re- 
of states are close to the $5 billion 


Many . municipalities similarly used 
pr-inflated incomes to reduce outstand- 
g funded debt. A number of once- 
agerous, or potentially troublesome 
bligations were also liquidated. Most 
ties, however, weren’t permitted under 
isting laws to build up reserves or to 
tk away any part of war-swollen rev- 
wes to take care of rainy-day needs. 
Efforts were made by municipal au- 
rities in various areas to correct this 
ation. They met with some success, 
legislatures of over a dozen states 
since “legalized” the building up 
“reserves” by cities at times when 
enues are outstripping costs. 

Doesn’t End Trouble—The resulting 
nefits often have been “‘too little, too 
te.” And despite the wartime pros- 
city many municipalities still find 
emselves pretty dependent on the con- 
nuation of state largesse to help meet 
yramiding postwar operating costs and 
D get, or keep, their financial houses 
order. 

Obviously, the huge war-created cash 
eserves (already nicknamed “act of 
od” surpluses by political wags) now 
eld by most states (boastfully by some) 
¢ a particular target. In fact, so many 
ressure groups, plus less-opinionated 
“FRtzenry, are using them as the basis 
i" so many sorts of money-spending 
t tax-reduction demands that officials 
"ire finally wondering if a state deficit 
‘© “n't probably the only thing that can 
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ities Seek New Income Sources 


Large surpluses piled up by many states are eyed 
syetously, but they are having financial troubles, too. New York 
leads with unique levies to supplement revenue. 


be more bothersome than a state surplus. 
e Funds Earmarked—How far munic- 
ipalities can draw on the reserves their 
state has built up is problematical. Most 
states, for example, have already ear- 
marked substantial portions for tise on 
specific jobs, particularly road construc- 
tion, since many main traffic arteries 
emerged from the war badly battered. 
Like municipalities, states are similarly 
faced with | moore 3 of wage increases, 
and costly expansion of various services. 
Many cities, therefore, are not count- 
ing too much on state aid. Instead, they 
are avidly seeking new ways (painless or 
otherwise) to compel their citizens to 
shell out additional tax revenues. Most 
are trying to avoid adding to the already 
heavy tax load on home owners. 
e Manhattan Problem—New York City, 
the nation’s largest municipality, which 


now faces a $849 million 1946-47 
budget (a new all-time high in cits 
costs), provides a very good example of 
tax troubles. 

Fiorello La Guardia’s successor, Mayor 
William O'Dwyer, wasted little time 
after he assumed office at the start of 
1946 requesting state permission to in 
voke a series of special taxes designed 
to bring in some $142 million of addi 
tional revenues annually. 

Favored by O’Dwyer were types of 

levies never used previously by the city, 
such as a 5% tax on bills rendered con 
sumers for all utility services except 
water, an 0.5% tax on payrolls, and a 
luxury tax to start when the same fed- 
eral impost was returned to its prewar 
levels. Also desired were a 10% tax on 
hotel room rentals running above $2 a 
day, a 10% tax on admissions, a 5% 
share in the pari-mutuel betting at New 
York’s horse racing tracks, and doubling 
of the city’s present sales and business 
taxes. 
@ Part O.K.’d by State—The city, in the 
end, did not get all it wanted. However, 
despite the B esborsed raised to the new 
taxes, particularly by those wanting a 
sufficient subway fare increase to put 
the municipally owned transit system 
on a paying basis, it didn’t come out 
too badly. 

Last week, New York’s Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey signed a bill authorizing the 
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Long before the war ended, Treasury experts were worrying about what would 
happen to sales and redemptions of U. S. war bonds once the pressure of 
patriotism relaxed. So far, the record has been fairly reassuring. In February 
and March (as well as last October, before the Victory Loan Drive) redemp 
tions of Series E bonds topped sales, but there has been no concerted rush by 
investors to unload their bonds. In March, sales of E bonds, now called U.S 
savings bonds instead of war bonds, ran $371 million, redemptions $550 mil 
lion. While this leaves the Treasury out of pocket about $179 million on its 
E bond account for the month, the effects on the inflation picture are small in 
comparison with what the experts feared. 
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r resent and future opportunities in California 


command the interest of executives throughout the 


| country. For this is the largest, most concentrated 
market in the West. A factual picture of that market is 
| presented in the new book, “The California Trend,” 
just published by Bank of America. “The California 
Trend” may help you find real profit-opportunities 


! in this large and still growing market. 


Your request for a copy of the book will bring it by 
return mail. Address Bank of America, Dept. A. D., 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. has main offices in the two reserve cities of Cali- 


fornia—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


@ RESOURCES OVER 5% BILLION DOLLARSD 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSVS3 ASSOCIATION 
LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, £&. Cc. 4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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O’Dwyer administration fo 


(1) to double the present | eB ve 
and the 0.05% and 0.1% } ner | 
financial levies; (2) to instity to, Denv 
on hotel rooms renting for 3 aug! 
nightly; and (3) to collect l: psed 4 
slice of pari-mutuel betting t ti med | 
tracks entirely located within a ye 
and 14% of the similar wa p e pro} 
track located only partly in “y, 0.0 
e City Gets Airport Aid—P\...;,. . pein" 
add some $69 million to N.» \ pw in 
annual tax revenues, these ne -<  perate 
be made operative as quick : It Di 
ble. Particular haste is being eet, al 
installing the levy on betting = i 
local racing season has op ce 
that new tax alone is expect: | toc 
the city at least $10 million a Bd © 

Also passed to help solve ' omm' 
many postwar fiscal problems amed 
setting up a New York Airport Apt,,.mms @P 
ity to relieve it of financia ty 0s 
incurred in its sponsorship of pch ra 
pensive, still uncompleted Id | \ pro 


port project. The city likewi | 
permission to increase its 
when it desired, by the insta n 
street parking meters. . pre 
e New Taxes in Ohio—Postwar § 
problems, however, are not peculiar ¢ 
New York. All over the country ci sbor 
are instituting similar new taxing medi " 
ums. twa 
Toledo, despite the howls hear | 
it first suggested the device to s alue 
money-shortage (BW-—Jan.19'46,p7 


finally passed a 1% tax on wages Stoc 
net corporate profits. This was mad 'P» 
effective Mar. 1, and other Ohio cit pas 


bke t 
et OU 
ith 
No 


remembering that Philadelphia, the firt 
to install a wage tax, has since « 
over $100 million through its use, a 
keeping their eyes on the performar oe 
of the new levy. f 47 
In Ohio, also, Columbus some ti we 
ago (BW —Jun.9'45,p76) instituted fil 
5% consumers’ utility tax counted on ction 
to supply $850,000 additional year) mS | 
come. Previously, it had added a gar ntire 
bage collection tax with conside1 long 
success. A similar 24% utilities tax | c 
: 


been in effect for over a year in Young 7% 
town. It is now facing a state Supreme mI 
Court test, after having been upheld 7 on 
two lower courts, and greater usc we 
that particular levy is expected in O! ized 
if its validity is finally established. wd 
e What Others Are Doing—Baltimox hat | 
is another to take recent and successfi! be he 
steps to protect itself. It has rec - 
from the state unlimited taxing pow 
for two years to tide it over any postwa yt 
financial crisis without having to ae 
crease its present levy on real estate —_ 
The San Diego city council is 4) J 
looking for new tax sources. It cai _ 
learned that a sales tax would be mo* 
unpopular; so it is said now to be con- 
sidering a new levy on hitherto untax 
trades and professions, and a (it 
use tax, calculated to bring in $25 
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) yearly, which would replace the 
ver federal auto levy. 
Denver has done something different 
augment its income. Recently it 
bed a local $6 million government- 
ned aircraft modification center for 
q year and promptly rented parts of 
roperty to two airlines for around 
00.000 yearly. Greeley, Colo., and 
sinaw, Mich., are similarly acquiring 
~y income through city-owned-and- 
erated parking lots. 
It Didn’t Work—A Florida city, how- 
‘er, almost got the blue ribbon. The 
aministration of that municipality, 
ce ousted in an election, recently re- 
ested and had almost secured a cov- 
ed radio channel until the Federal 
ommunications Commission belatedly 
sed that the city had no idea of set- 
ig up a new broadcasting station. The 
ty ostensibly intended to auction off 
ch radio “rights” to the highest bidder 
) provide itself with additional cash 
bcome. 


brewster to Quit 


Liquidation vote finishes 
sbor and production troubles 
{ wartime plane producer. Book 
alue reported at $4.91 a share. 


Stockholders of Brewster Aeronautical 
orp., one of the unluckiest of the war- 
hme plane producers, have decided to 
pke the advice of their directors and 
et out while they are more or less even 
ith the game. 

No Surprise—By the top-heavy vote 
f 417,414 shares to 4,318, stockholders 
ave just authorized the management 
file a certificate of dissolution. This 
ction gives final approval to the direc- 
ts’ proposal to wind up the business 
ntirely instead of trying to struggle 
long producing some kind of civilian 
ods (BW—Oct.20'45,p76). 

The decision to liquidate is a bitter 
lisappointment to many shareholders, 
but no surprise. Wracked by labor and 
management troubles and roundly criti- 
zed by government officials, the com- 
bany has been in hot water so often 
hat the owners have forgotten how to 
be hopeful. 

Profits Elusive—Brewster was formed 

1937 arid was taking defense orders 
by 1939. It soon outgrew its original 
juarters in Long Island City, N. Y., 
cased additional space in Newark, 
.J., and then took over a new gov- 
mment-owned plant at Johnsville, Pa., 
car Philadelphia. 

War orders brought more pain than 
tot, however. ‘The Army and Navy, 
isgusted with lagging production, 
orced two changes of management. In 
1942, they seized all three plants (BW— 
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BETTER 
STEP UP... than Stay Put! 


Just ask any manufacturer who 
has “stepped up” his corrugated 
boxes into merchandising and 
display units. He'll tell you that 
modern color and design attracts 

attention, simplifies ware- 
housing, promotes product. 
identity, increases sales. 


DESIGNED TO 
IDENTIFY AND 
ADVERTISE—AS 
IT PROTECTS. 


Combine positive protection with colorful, eye- 
compelling printing and you have a corrugated 
shipping box that advertises—a box that will help 
sell your product wherever it goes. Alert manu- 
facturers know this — realize that their shipping 
box is seen in transit, in storage, on display. They 
also know that modern color and design create good- 
will—build customer acceptance—distinguish their 
shipping boxes from the ordinary. If you aren’t 
already using shipping boxes that PROTECT, 
IDENTIFY AND ADVERTISE your product, ask 
Hinde & Dauch to design such a package for you. 
For complete information, ask for the booklet, 
“Pack to Attract.”” Write The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, Executive Offices, 4609 Decatur Street, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


HéD HINDE & DAUCH 


AN INFLUENCE IN MODERN SALES 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ KonsasCity @ Lenoir,N.C. @ Montreal @ Richmond e@ St. Lovis @ Sandusky, Ohio @ Torontc 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these shares. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Company 


1% 50,000 Shares 342% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


i 4 (par value $100 a share) 
Price $103 a share 
: and accrued dividends 


| | 156,31242 Shares Common Stock 


* i . (par value $20 a share) 
; Price $31 a share 
) 
) Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
| as may legally offer these shares in compliance with the 


securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. DOMINICK & DOMINICK 


April 3, 1946. 


<u calle 


«| 
ri 
a 
. 
| 
| Offering a comprehensive consulting service 
| in the field of air transportation covering 
i economic, technical and financial evaluations of 
| trafic, equipment and management problems. 


ALVIN P. ADAMS ano associates 


Chariton, Contubftenil- 


9126 SUNSET BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 


ee. 


TO HEAD CLIMAX 


Sometime before June 30, Arthur | 
Storke (above) will succeed \J 
Schott, who will retire as president o! 
Climax Molybdenum Co., the world 
largest‘ molybdenum producer. A ( 
rector of American Metal Co., Stor! 
recently completed a report on ¢! 
Malayan tin situation for the gover 
ment. Climax reported recently thi: 
its huge Colorado mine, which su 

plied three-fourths of U. S. war ou: 
put of molybdenum, turned out mor 
than 18,000,000 Ib. in 1945—28,() 

000 less than its 1943 record. Wit! 
its new reserves, Climax figures it 
proved and probable ore at about 
260,000,000 tons, containing 1,6) 

000,000 Ib. of recoverable molvybde 
num—more than a 30-year suppl 


Apr.25°42,p8). Later they _ installe 
Henry J. Kaiser as board chairman, ho 
ing that the Kaiser magic would won 
through a laying on of hands. Kase: 
left the following year reporting that 
Brewster was back on its feet, but th 
company’s production record was neve! 
better than so-so; neither was its prot 
showing. 
¢ Book Value Uncertain—When cu 
backs started to come, both the Am 
and the Navy quickly dropped Brewste: 
The company was hustled out of th: 
Johnsville plant on July 1, 1944, an 
retreated to Long Island City. Sine 
then it has done some small-scale man 
facturing of war materials, while direc 
tors played with the idea of converting 
to household utensils or other civilia 
items. 

Present book value of Brewster stock 
as reported by the company, is $4.9! 4 
share, but unsettled claims and litig! 
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How we can help you 


meet the greatest challenge 


industry has ever faced 


WAGES go up and up, along with other costs. Prices 
lag behind. Some relief may come from outside 
thur | sources but, primarily, the problem of pushing pro- 
I Ma duction zp and holding costs down must be solved by 
each individual company for itself. Here lies the 
\ greatest challenge industry has ever faced. 


One sound answer is increased production through 
the use of more efficient machinery and methods. And 
ly that this is where we feel confident we can help you. We 
h suy have yet to find the industry where Reliance V*S Drive 
cannot improve the quantity and quality of output, while 


8.000. lowering costs. 


A Reliance Application Engineer will survey your 
operations, then show you where and how you can 
160 benefit most through use of V*S—¢the All-electric, 
Ivbde Adjustable-speed Drive, operating from A-c. Circuits. 
upph Just phone the nearest Reliance office or write us direct 
ie for Bulletin 311. 

RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 IVANHOE ROAD e CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Branch Offices in Pricipal Cities 


Reliance V*S Drive provides unlimited flexi- 

bility of machine operation. Starting, stopping, 

speed changing, reversing, maintenance of proper 

tension and other controls are exercised 

automatically or manually from nearby or 
remote stations. 


om ~w a 
Villat ROTATING SYSTEM ELECTRONIC SYSTEM 


“| """ RELIANCENDMOTORS =“ 


MOTOR DRIVE 's MORE TH AN POWER ** 


2 AMPCO 


| Resistance Welding 
Products include... 
Nl @ spot-welding electrodes 
@ seam-welding wheels 


@ centrifugally-cast seam- 
welder bushings 


@ seam-welder shafts 


@ flash- and projection- 
welder dies 


@ extruded and drawn 
é rounds 


@ plus many others 


RW-4C 


' 


anual 


Controlled quality and uniformity 


eliminate costly production losses 
This Hydromatic, spot-welding grille bars to 


a grille frame at the rate of some 100 assem- 
blies per hour, demonstrates that the con- 
trolled uality and uniformity of Ampco 
spot-welding electrodes result in increased 
production and lower cost for you, 

At Ampco, all resistance-welding products 
comply with RWMaA specifications. Control 


of quality and uniformity — both absolutely 


necessary in this exacting field — are me % 
under close supervision of laboratory tec 
nicians throughout the entire production cycle. 
You reduce your welding costs and increase 
your production when you specify Ampco’s 


uniform welding electrodes, Complete de- 


tails are given in Bulletin 68. 
Write for your copy today. 


Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. BW-4 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Field offices located in Principal Cities Ap 


wr, ' 


tion may make considerab| 
in the final figure. ‘The go 
the New York Curb is ab 
share, which represents t! 
best guess of what liquidatio: 
On this basis, most of ¢ 
shareholders would get bach 
what they paid in. The b 
of Brewster stock, 187,500 
sold in 1937 at $5.50 a share Op 4, 
exchange, the stock has ran 
high of 17%, in 1940, to a 
in 1944. 


Underlier Trouble 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. an 
parent Philadelphia Co. told | 
federal judge that they have t 
reorganize or be liquidated. 


The city of Pittsburgh has 
cluded another round in its long bat: 
to force the Pittsburgh Railways ( 
reorganize and drop its 50 odd unde: 
companies, which the city cla 
the utility in bankruptcy. 

Latest skirmish was in the U.S. Cy 
cuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphis 
where the city has taken its case aft 
losing in the U.S. District Court ; 
Pittsburgh. The circuit court took t! 
city’s petition under advisement 
Judge John Biggs, Jr., warned the ¢ 
pany and its parent, the Philadelp 
Co., subsidiary of Standard Gas & Elec 
tric, that they must reorganize 
hurry or be liquidated. 

e With 536 Franchises—The majort 
of the underliers are owned by t 
Philadelphia Co., but most of them ha 
public bond issues or other securite 
outstanding on which Pittsburgh Ra 
ways has assumed responsibility. Lega 
they control 536 franchises covering t! 
routes over which Pittsburgh Railwa 
has operated its 500-mile system : 

1902. 

The underliers are relics of the da 
of the horse and cable cars. Some 
their franchises run from 800 to 9 
years. The underliers are mainly respo! 
sible for the fact that the system’s fixed 
charges before bankruptcy ran al 
$3,500,000 a year, a figure the city 
tends precludes the possibility ot 
proving and extending its service t 
meet mass transportation needs 

Some of the underliers date back t 
1859, when charters were easily 0? 
tained from a complaisant legislatuc 
All were backed by franchises, just é 
easy to get, some not more than a mid 
in length and some on streets in b 
oughs not even laid out. 

e Guaranteed Leases—Nine of the 
derliers have guaranteed leases from th 
railways company and the lease pa 
ments must be made whether or not 
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One-Way Migration 


For sound and compelling reasons, more and 
more industries are coming South . . . joining 
the year ’round, one-way migration of industry 
to this land of opportunity unlimited. 


Industrial leaders realize that miid climate 
permits “all the year” operation, and offers 
real savings in plant construction and main- 
tenance costs. 


Purchasing agents and production managers 
know the importance of nearby and abundant 
raw materials, and low-cost power, fuel and 
water. 


Personnel managers appreciate the value of 
an ample reservoir of skilled and unskilled 


workers who are ready, eager and able to per- 
form the myriad tasks of modern industry. 


Sales managers see the South’s great con- 
suming market with its steadily increasing 
purchasing power. 

And traffic managers know they can rely on 
the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System for 
all-weather, efficient, economical mass _trans- 
portation service to bring supplies to the fac- 
tory and to take finished products away. 


No wonder industries are migrating here to 


stay, after they “Look Ahead—Look South!” 
CrwmaeT E. Reerernns 


“~ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


"e275 Sha Miithdens Serene tho South 


nO 


NEOLAC armor coats metal, 
wood and concrete against acids, al- 
kalies, water, alcohol AND AGE. 
For, when NEOLAC dries, it ledves 
a tough film of pure plastic imper- 
vious to fumes and weather. NEO- 
LAC is non-oxidizing . . . resists 
crazing and checking; puts up an 
air-tight defense against corrosion. 


© LOW ORIGINAL COST 
@ GALLON COVERS 450 SQ. FEET 


NO PRIMER NEEDED... 
2 COATS AMPLE 


® LEAVES NO SKIN IN 
CAN ... NO WASTE 


© EXTREMELY LOW PERMEABILITY 


@ RESISTS HEAT UP TO 265° F 


..-A TOUGHER, LONGER-LASTING 
LOW-COST PROTECTIVE COATING 


NEOLAC brushes on easily . . . 
dries;quickly, even over most 
paingd surfaces. And the most 
severe tests forecast longer life 
than any known oil-base paint. 
Now it’s ready to cut your main- 
tenance costs. Available in Black, 
Gray, Green, Clear and Ready- 
Mixed Aluminum. 


SPECIAL introductory Offer 
for Comparative Test Purposes 


NEOLAC protects structural steel, 
walls, bridges, tanks, machinery, ele- 
vators, fences, cement blocks, brick, 
stone .. . most ev i 


CHAMBERLAIN 
ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 


5000 BRIMFIELD RD., AKRON 9, OHIO 


company makes a profit. 1 
the Monongahela Street | 
and the Pittsburgh & Birmin. \ayy, 9 
tion Co., are owned by the 
terests. 
In 42 years, the utility 
mated, has paid the Mello: in 
more than $18,000,000—for : 
rentals; for federal, state, an lt 
and for interest and event 
tion of bond issues. 
e In Process of Bankruptcy—)’it; 
Railways has been in the pro 
ruptcy for the past eight yea: 
yearly report showed operatitg ; 
of $21,480,946 compared wit!) a 
$11,261,000 in 1933. Buta net 
ing loss of $427,516 was reported. _ 
The city’s fight is being waged | 
brainy, good-looking solicitor, Ai 
Alpern. She contends that | 
liers are ghosts which own no track, ; 
cars, no car barns, or other railway; 
ment, and that their corporat ’ 
are maintained merely to drain fy 
from the railway company. 
Opposing Miss Alpern was ‘Tho: 
Munsch, Jr., attorney for Philade; 
Co., which is 96.8% owned by St 
ard Gas & Electric, a holding com; 
with utility holdings in 15 states 
Mexico. 


New Issue Switc 


Accent in that market j 
on stocks rather than bonds a 
result of low yield trend recent 
exhibited by latter. 


There are few doubts in Wall Strex 
that the security market trend is st 
basically bullish. The sharp Febn 
“Bowles market” spill, however, \ 
definitely quenched much wildy 
speculative fervor over the immedi 
price trend. 

March trading on the New Yo 
Stock Exchange, for example, provid 
the lowest total reported there in 
months. It was also the poorest sho 
ing for any similar period since 19 
and Big Board bond trading totals 
March, 1946, actually proved the 
est reported since August, 1940 
eA Different Story—In Wall Stree! 
new issues market it’s a different ston 
In that mart, total March sales exceed 
the $470,000,000 level, a figure s 
36% above March, 1945, financing 
Offerings of new domestic corporate ' 
sues alone were almost double those ‘ 
the same month last year. 

It has been the recent crop of ne 
stock issues rather than anything ¢ 
that has provided the most enjoy! 
recent occasions for underwriters 2 
selling groups. Increasingly keen om 
petition of rival groups for many ot ! 
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How will the customers be created whose money 
will be needed to keep your plant going at profit- 
able levels? 

Not by selling and advertising alone — nor by 
new gadgets or finer appearance or promises of 
better performance. 

If wages and distribution costs are to remain 


USMOMCIS UNE y aclery- bill tool 


high, the only way you can keep prices low 
enough to create new customers (without affecting 
profits) is to increase production . . . lowering 
costs, attracting greater quantity and frequency 
of buying, making new jobs, giving business an 
adequate return on investment. 

The Bullard Company, Bridgeport 2,Connecticut. 


for example: SEE HOW THE BULLARD MAN-AU-TROL VERTICAL 
TURRET LATHE LOWERS UNIT PRODUCTION COSTS 


LIGHTENS LAPOR'S LOAD — Operator machines 
one piece manually, setting production method 
into automatic cycle; then merely loads, super- 
vises and unloads while Man-Avu-Trot does the 
work, 


MAKES AUTOMATICITY VERSATILG— Automatically 
handles any work within manually-operated 
scope of Vertical Turret Lathe. Converts in- 


stantly to manual operation on same or entirely 
different piece without affecting automatic cycle. 


SAVES SET-UP TIME — Set-up time from one class 
of work to another is only slightly more than for a 
manually-operated machine. 


REDUCES SALVAGE cost — Machines day after 
day with consistent accuracy not obtained under 
manual operation. 


BULLARD CREATES 
NEW METHODS 


TO MAKE MACHINES DO MORE 


Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Banks—A New Era 


No question about it—Americans are 
going to be closer to their banks than 
ever before. Banking has ended an era, 
opened another. Reconverting business 
will need loans; new home buyers will 
release a flood of mortgage financing; 
banking’s new attention to small loans 
should bring an army of new customers 
to credit desks of banks across the 
country. Compounding the general in- 
terest in banks are investors, many of 
whom see new investment opportuni- 
ties in bank stocks. 


MERRILL LYNCH PIERCE FENNER & BEANE 


**BANKS—1946”’ 
More lending... More borrowers 


Clouding the picture is a general 
lack of information plus a wealth of 
public misinformation on _ banking. 
Onto this background comes a new and 
comprehensive study of the su. ect, 
prepared primarily for investors by the 
nation-wide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. The 
firm, taking no sides in this booklet, 
reiterates its long standing advice to 
“Investigate then Invest.” “BANKS 
—1946” discusses unfavorable as well 
as favorable factors with clinical de- 
tachment; sheds considerably more 
light than heat. 

Dealing in facts and figures—includ- 
ing statistics on 150 leading banks— 
this new survey illuminates simply and 
clearly the entire banking situation; 
emerges as a fascinating factual story 
of American banking at the milestone 
of a momentous year. 

As with other M L, P, F&B studies, 
readers may obtain “BANKS—1946” 
merely by requesting it*—and many 
will find it among the most interesting 
as well as among the most informative 
and valuable the firm has ever offered. 


*Mail your request for ‘ ‘Banks—1946” to: De- 
—— “BW,” Merrill Lynch, r, Fenner & 
cane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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new bond issues put up at auction has 
been causing more than a little trouble. 
The figuring has become so close that 
the bids winning two substantial issues 
recently were actually only 10¢ per 
$1,000 bond higher than the second 
best. 

@ Despite the Holdouts—This has been 
the trend, moreover, despite the fact 
that for some time the largest insur- 
ance companies have steadily declined 
to purchase most new bond issues be- 
cause they considered the yields offered 
far too low. Other important institu- 
tional buyers of new issues are now be- 
ginning to act similarly, and this has 
turned some recent offerings into real 
selling jobs. 

For instance, the Union Pacific long- 

term 24% bonds, recently sold to yield 
the record-breaking low figure of but 
2.42%, were very “sticky.” They have 
finally become available over the coun- 
ter at around 101% of par, compared 
with an original asking price of 102.19% 
and their actual cost to underwriters of 
101.27%. 
e Another Slow Mover—The recent of- 
fering of Great Northern 2§% bonds of 
2010 at a price of 96% to yield but 
2.75% has been another slow mover. 
Southern Pacific 23s, 1996, sold not 
long ago at par, can likewise be bought 
now at 99% of par though they cost 
underwriters 99.25%. Hard to sell, 
also, have been Sopac’s 28% bonds of 
2010, offered a few weeks back at 964 
to yield 2.70%. 

The failure of these issues to go “out 

the window” reafhrms the earlier Wall 
Street predictions (BW —Mar.23'46, 
p78) that yields for such bonds had fi- 
nally reached rock-bottom levels. Over- 
pricing at some bond auction sales may 
censtitute a rather dangerous practice 
in the future, even though a huge 
amount of money is still seeking invest- 
ment. 
e In Contrast—Selling stock issues, on 
the other hand, is now proving quite 
profitable, especially for selling groups 
that had been slowly starving to death 
on the smaller and smaller commissions 
allowed them in 1946 bond selling 
operations. 

Some cases of stickiness have been 
noticeable recently even in the field of 
stock offerings. But thus far they have 
been in the minority, and most of the 
new preferred and common issues have 
generally sold: like hot cakes. Last 
week’s sale of Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co. common stock (BW —Mar. 
16°46, p66), for example, proved the 
year’s sensation in underwriting circles. 
Sold at $31 a share, it was much over- 
subscribed and soon commanded a 
price aronnd $40 in over-the-counter 
trading. 

e And So—More Stock—In view of all 
this, it seems likely that from here on 
new bond issues will show a tendency to 


shrink in number. Comn 
sues, however, appear slat 
a’ brisk expansion. And m 
“new money” stock issuc 
making their bow in comin 
Unless the unforeseen ha 
72 new preferred and co: 
issues will be offered in th 
ending Apr. 20. Many of 
specifically designed to 
working capital. Still more 
the offing, including many | 
Securities & Exchange Com 
istration or all but ready fi 


Benguet Setback 


Sale of shares in fam 
Philippine gold producer hits 
snag in Ohio, where authoriti 
say terms are “grossly unfair 


The Ohio State Division of § 
ties this week wrote a sour fovtnot 
the colorful history of Benguet ( 
solidated Mining Co., famous P| 
pine gold producer. 

Division Chief Ermmest ( 
blocked, at least temporarily, an att 
by Allen & Co., New York invest 
bankers, to sell 50,000 shares of Beng 
stock in the state, on the ground 


STORK LOANS 


The ipl of @ baby girl or boy 
brings a of unusual expenses 
‘ . hospital, doctor, nurse, furni 
= is ead sibtipnies, special food 
medicine, clothes. Industrial No 
tonal Bank offers you stork loom 
from $100 to $500 during this im 
portant period in fomily lite indus 
trial National, first again with new 
helpful, timely STORK LOANS) 


INDUSTRIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


RA 00 Wontagios Blvd of Grund Pree 
Shambver Federal Reserve System &F DiC 


CRADLE CASH 


} 


Even the stork gets bank backin 


nowadays. Realizing that many ot 


customers were borrowing to prov 
1 
for young newcomers, Detroit's I 


dustrial National Bank has turned !} 


inevitable to account by putting 0" 
“stork loan” campaign. With lo 
of some $600,000 yearly on its boo 
to defray doctor and hospital bil 
the bank is dressing up small loans! 
fancy trim to attract small borrowe 
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Signs Won’t Stop Noise 


IT TAKES MORE than warnings to 
quiet a noisy office. For the noise 
demons that reduce your effi- 
ciency are mostly the result of 
necessary office activity. They’re 
created by banging machines, 
shrill bells, loud voices, clatter- 
ing footsteps. 

Fortunately, these noise de- 
mons can be trapped — every 
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time they appear—in an eco- 
nomical ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone.* 

The 484 deep holes in each 12” 
square of this fibrous material 
absorb up to 75% of all noise 
that strikes the ceiling. Cushion- 


ng’s Cushiontone 


“4 


But you can stop them with this ceiling 


tone is also a good light reflector 


and can be repainted without 
any loss of acoustical efficiency. 
Write for free 
booklet that gives 
all the facts. Arm- 
strong Cork Co., 
3004 Stevens 
Street, Lan-/j 
caster, Pa. AY 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


on —-SC SS *6 


~ San Francisco Bay 


There’s a bright future 
for your plant on the 
Pacific Coast. But in or- 
der to capitalize on this rapidly 
growing market, you'll need a 
plant location where you can pro- 
duce profitably and distribute 


economically. 


Richmond, on San Francisco Bay, 
best fulfills these two qualifica- 
tions. 

There's plenty of industrial land 
in Richmond —at exceptionally 
low prices. Utilities are here—all 
ready to be harnessed to your pro- 
duction needs. 


There’s an ample labor pool— 
both skilled and unskilled—that 
wants to work and has shown its 
ability to produce. Richmond la- 
bor is settled—with a long record 
of co-operation. 


Add to this production story 
Richmond's central location—for 


economical distribution. Your 
Richmond plant will be closer to 
more major markets. There are 
2 main transcontinental railway 
lines to serve you and a network 
of super highways. 


If you’re interested 1n the Pacific 
Basin . . . a vast market with 800 
million people . . . Richmond's 
port, handling the largest ton- 
mage on San Francisco Bay, is 
here to.serve you. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Hf you'd like the facts—ALL of them— 
write for."Richmond Wins the. Peace.” 
36 pages of factual data about the West 
and Richmond. Free . . . 
your business letterhead. 


if you write on 


WRITE DEPARTMENT 102 
RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Largest tonnage port ee 
on San Francisco Bay 
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Kichmond , California 


Largest industrial area 
on San Francisco Bay 


the terms were “grossly un 
the profit to the underwrit: 
unconscionable character.” 
e From Family Trusts—Th. 5) 
shares were part of a block o 
that Allen & Co. had acquire 
past three years from family trust 
up by John W. Haussermann, | 
president and general mana; 
proposed selling price was $4 a share 
In asking the underwriters to wis, 
draw their application, the Securit 
Division charged that the book yaly 
of the stock was only 9¢ or 10¢ a shar 
and that the mines had caved in wh). 
they were in Japanese hands. It »; 
dieted that the company would hy 
to spend $2 million or more to get } 
workings back into shape. 
e Tart Remarks—The Securities D 
sion also had some tart remarks to maj 
about the fact that Allen & Co. , 
proposing to sell for $4 a share when ; 
had paid from $1.70 to $2.10. 1 
profit, it said, could be better 
Benguet to rehabilitate its properti 
Allen & Co. retorted promptly wit 
a public statement declaring that t 
company had more than $3 million ¢ 
on hand to get back in operation. | 
going market, it said, is $3.50 to $3.7: 
for Benguet stock. ‘The market is ma 
tained by some 25 brokers and deale: 
including Allen & Co, 
e Hearing Held—The underwriters | 
lowed up with a hearing before the § 
curities Division, Apr. 8, in which the 
reafirmed their refusal to withdr 
their application to sell. Final decisi 
from the division is expected next week 


WHISKY SALE CLEARED 


Stockholders of the late Cummin 
Distillery Corp. (now a were 
better off by $2,255,421 this week, after 
a federal court at Louisville had ended 
their leng tussle with the U. S. Burew 
of Internal Revenue. 

Cummins Distillery Corp. decided 
some three years ago that it would d 
better if it shut up shop and sold i 
inventory instead of wrestling with wa 
time conditions. Accordingly, it put 
itself into liquidation, and on Dec 24 
1942, passed out warehouse receipts fo: 
51,000 bbl. of whisky to its stockho 
ers. A stockholders’ committee then s 
the whisky for about $4 million. Inte 
nal Revenue officials showed up with: 
claim that the $4 million represent 
income to the corporation, and that 
was therefore subject to the exces 
profits tax. To make the claim stic 
they hung a lien on the $1,053,743, thit 
had not yet been ‘turned over to shar 
holders. 

The court now has ruled that the 
delivery of warehouse receipts was 
valid distribution in kind and that th 
$4 million is not to be taxed as C0 
porate income. 
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No. 304-N Sylphon Packless Valve comes 
in sizes from 1%" to 2” for liquid pres- 
sures up to 150 lbs. Also available in 
larger sizes is No. 1304 with flanged con- 
nections for liquid pressures up to 80 lbs. 


PROTECT YOURSELF WITH SYLPHON PACKLESS VALVES 


Fulton Sylphon packless valves, 
installed on pipe lines carrying oil, 
gasoline and other hazardous liq- 
uids, protect you and your equip- 
ment against the danger of leaks 
... even little ones. 


Secret of their unvarying effi- 
ciency is the dual-ply Sylphon 
seamless bellows which provides a 


perfect seal. Made of special com- 
position metal, these bellows re- 
place customary packing and 
eliminate the disadvantages of 
packed type valves. 


Designed for use aboard ships, 
in rayon plants, power plants, or 
wherever steam, air, gases or liquids 
are handled, these rugged, reliable 


THE FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY 


packless valves have proved their 
superiority in both industrial and 


-Marine service. 


/ 


PACKLESS Warvye 


BulletinGW -813, prepared 

especialiy for engineers, 

designers and builders, gives 

complete information. Send 
for it today. 


FULTON SYLPHON 


KNOXVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


Canadian Representatives, Darling Brothers, Montreal 


—s 
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Gas Turbine Evolution Speeded 


Allis-Chalmers reveals successful operation of marine power 
unit at 1,350 F in experimental project at Annapolis. Several firms 
report progress in developmental efforts in this field. 


The tip-off to new progress in the 
development of the gas turbine into a 
practical, efficient power generator came 
with the unveiling early this month of 
a two-year-old secret experiment at the 
U.S. Naval Engineering Experiment 
Station, at Annapolis. 

Revelation of the nature of the ex- 

periment followed the announcement 
by Allis-Chalmers that the 3,500-hp. 
multistage gas turbine which it designed 
and built for the Navy research project 
had been operated at a gas temperature 
of 1,350.F, setting a new record in its 
class. 
e The Higher the Better—The signifi- 
cance of this stems from the fact that 
the higher the temperature the greater 
is the efficiency, and the goal is the 
1,500 F for which the turbine at 
Annapolis was designed and at which 
it eventually will be operated. At that 
temperature it is estimated that an 
over-all plant thermal efficiency of 40% 
could be attained in marine applica- 
tions, compared with about 25% efh- 
ciency for an average steam turbine 
plant and something over 30% for diesel 
power. 

Gas turbines are operated at 1,500 

F in turbo-jet engines for military air- 
craft and at 1,600 F in turbo-super- 
chargers for bombers and fighters, but 
the service life is relatively short, re- 
placement frequent, on a definite sched- 
ule. Obviously, in order to make the 
gas turbine practical for use in large 
marine or land power plants, the life 
must be measured in years, not in 
hours. 
e In Oil Refineries—Gas turbines have 
operated for eight years in oil refineries 
where they drive the air compressors in 
the Houdry cracking process for pro- 
ducing high-octane gasoline. But they 
function at the relatively low tempera- 
ture of 1,000 F and at a correspondingly 
low efficiency, which in this case matters 
little because low-cost fuel oil is avail- 
able. Altogether, 30 of these gas tur- 
bines have already been built by Allis- 
Chalmers 

Stumbling block to high-temperature 
operation is the deteriorating effect on 
the metal, even the superalloys. The 
blades and disks of the two parallel 
turbines in the power plant at Annapo- 
lis are constructed of the recently devel- 
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oped high-temperature Timken alloy 
steel, which includes 16% chromium, 
25% nickel, and 6% molybdenum. The 
heavy stationary parts are of an alloy 
steel containing 25% chromium and 
12% nickel. 

e Cooling Without Loss—But the high- 
temperature design of the gas turbine 
is based upon more than the composi- 
tion of the metal. By ingenious arrange- 
ment, cooling air is directed over the 
face of the high-temperature turbine 
wheel and around the periphery of the 
second-stage diaphragm in a_ round- 
about way that sidesteps the possibility 
of power loss. 

As old in principle as the heat engine, 
something reportedly harnessed to mov- 
ing symbolic figures on an altar some 
20 centuries ago by Hero of Alexandria, 
the gas turbine consists essentially of 
a combustion chamber, turbine wheel, 
and an air compressor. It operates by 
burning fuel in the combustion cham- 
ber and expanding the hot, high-pres- 
sure combustion gases through a tur- 


bine wheel to rotate it, much 4; 3 >, 
turns a windmill. “7 
e Saving in Weight—The turb 
uses half or more of its powc 
the compressor which delivers 
pressure to the combustion « 
and what power is left can 
electric generator, a ship pro 
what not. Much simpler m« 
than the internal combustion . 
it can be built to deliver consider) 
more power, and its weight per hors 
power developed is less than that 
any other power-producing unit 

This saving in weight is particulark 
appreciated in marine service where } 
means more payload, and in the Nay 
where it spells greater cruising rang: 
or more pay-off load for use againg 
the enemy. . 
e A Navy Project Since ’41—The Nay 
has been developing the gas turbine 
since 1941 in cooperation with com. 
mercial firms. According to Vice A¢. 
miral Earle W. Mills, Assistant Chie 
of the Bureau of Ships, the develop. 
ment program ultimately will provide 
the Navy with a new source of ship 
propulsion power. The Allis-Chalmer 
installation at Annapolis was designed 
in order to make possible a detailed, 
accurate study of all parts and principle 
of the machine under various operati 2 
conditions. 

So thorough is the research tha 
2,000 different readings of temperatur: 
and pressure throughout the turbine are 
recorded ina abies, cate test period. And 
the parts are dismantled periodica 
for close inspection, particularly of the 


Designed as a test model, the Navy’s gas turbine has operated successfully at 
1,350 F, will be stepped up ultimately to 1,500 F—the goal set by engineer 
in their efforts to make the gas turbine a reliable, efficient prime move! 
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RAILROAD RADIO! 


D. & R. G. W. was Ready for FCC Frequencies with 
Space Radio Communication 


First to apply for and first to be granted 
authority from the Federal Communications 
Commission for the use of radio frequencies 
in regular Railroad Radio Service is the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad—using Aireon 
Railroad Communication Systems exclusively. 
The frequencies recently authorized for rail- 
roads are to be used in providing communica- 
tion between the engineer on fifteen of the 
Rio Grande’s freight Diesels and the conductor 
on cabooses behind long freight trains handled 
through the Moffat Tunnel across the Rockies. 

These radio units are designed and built 
specifically for railroads to operate with fre- 
quency modulation (FM) at 159.89 megacycles. 
They will be used in conjunction with Aireon’s 
Inductive System to provide communication 
between moving trains and wayside stations. 


As the FCC in its announcement said ‘Ex 
tended experimentation has been made regard- 
ing the use of railroad radio for safety purposes 
for several years, and many experimental 
authorizations have been previously issued to 
railroads and manufacturers, but this is the firse 
grant since the regular railroad service was es- 
tablished by the Commission Dec. 31, 1945.” 


Aireon has pioneered in the development of 
Railroad Radio Systems—has ‘“‘field tested”’ its 
equipment in over 2,000,000 miles of actual 
railroad service. 


The D. & R. G.W. has experimented for over 
a year with many makes and types, and has 
played a leading part in developing radio equip- 
ment suitable for practical use. 


Aireon’s equipment has been selected for the 
first permanent installation of VHF (Very High 
Frequency) on any railroad in America. 


General Offices: Fairfax Trafficway, Kansas City, Kans. 


Sales Offices: 


Plants: 


Slater, Mo. ¢ Los Gatos, Calif. 
Oklahoma City * Mexico, D. F. 
Kansas City 


New York « Los Angeles 
Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Aireo 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


Research Laboratories: Greenwich, Conn. * Pasadena, Calif. * Kansas City 


Pennies... not dollars! 


Figure lifting costs with “Bud- 
git’ Electric Hoists in pennies 

. not dollars! They’re com- 
plete lifting units in themselves 
—so there’s no installation 
cost. Just hang them up, plug 
into the nearest electric socket, 
and use! Taking all danger of 
strain or rupture from load- 
handling—they guard the 
worker against injury, allow 
him to turn his energy into 
greater production, and lower 
operating costs. 


Modern design, mechanical 
efficiency, anti-friction bear- 
ings throughout and all work- 
ing parts—including the auto- 
matic load brake—operating 
in grease in a sealed housing 
are features that enable port- 
able‘ Budgit’ Electric Hoists to 
lift so quickly and easily. 

Check your entire plant now 
for places on the production, 
assembly, and inspection lines 
where ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoists 
would save you money and 
safeguard your men. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
built to lift 250, 500, 
1000, 2000, and 4000 Ibs. 
Prices start at $114 list. 
For further details write 
for Bulletin No. 371, 


imi‘ BUDGIT”’ 
val Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists ond other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Honcock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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effects of the temperatares and pres- 
sures on the metal. Many changes al- 
ready have been made, more will be. 
Out of it all will come knowledge that 
is likely to contribute much to the suc- 
cessful future of the heavy-power gas 
turbine. 

e Other Developers—Very active, too, in 
gas turbine development are the Elliott 
Co., the General Electric Co., and the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Last July, 
Elliott revealed to the public the first 
long-life 1,300 F turbine for ship pro- 
pulsion ever built, though it was oper- 
ating experimentally at the company’s 
plant and not aboard a boat. It is re- 
ported that two of these 3,000-hp. ma- 
chines, with 29% over-all efficiency, 
have been ordered for test installation 
on naval ships. 

In Switzerland, Brown Boveri is 
building a 15,000-hp. gas turbine to 
drive a 10,000-kw. standby generator 
for Bucharest Gas & Electricity works. 


Silver Crystal 


New optical materia! mad, 
from silver chloride expede 
to find many applications ; 
infrared production devices, 


Held secret during the wir, a , 
synthetic optical crystal nov 
commercially available for wide app 
tion in infrared instrument 
those used in production co: tro] ay) 
research operations in chemical gpd 
allied industries. 

The new crystal, grown fi 
chloride by Harshaw Chemical (). 
Cleveland, is highly transparent t 
frared light and is a valuable mater, 
for the windows, lenses, and prisin 
the infrared spectrometer, a technic; 
sounding but highly practical tool, 


Rated at 22% thermal efficiency com- may also find a use in the highly se: | 
pared to 30% or better for diesels oper- tive bolometer, which sees objects ow 
ating on gas, the fuel cost will be rela- the dark and measures the heat of ¢ def 
tively high, but this is not important in tant stars by their infrared emanation fii ph 
standby service. Six other units were on (BW —Mar.16'46,p52). It was, in fact il eva 
order at Brown Boveri last fall, indicat- the window for still-secret infrared dl tro 
ing that the design has reached the vices for detecting enemy planes, ship: be: 
commercial stage. and tanks at night. BR ma 
e For a Locomotive—One of the Amer-__ e Fast and Economical—Older synthet fi rat 
ican manufacturers will build a 4,500- optical crystals have been employed if toc 
hp. gr a turbine to power a loco- __infrared-sensitive devices, but the os 
motive, an romising — has__ ver chloride material has important po dr 
been made in the experimental develop- duction advantages. It can be grown nf W 
ment of a coal-fired unit for locomo- the relatively short time of eight da the 
tives. and it may be formed into shapes, such de 
If the coal-fired gas turbine were to as windows, by low-cost, high-speci[ii vai 
become a practical reality, it could beat _ rolling, stamping, and pressing method of 
the steam turbine and the diesel en- polishing being unnecessary after roll ca: 
gine by a clear margin when it comes ing or pressing. du 
to developing low-cost power. But until In the last two years of the war, Ha-f ch 
that happens—and it may not happen = shaw’s crystal production department, 
soon—many engineers refuse to get too under the direction of Dr. H. C. Kren ur 


ers, turned out several thousand pound 
of silver chloride crystals. The first step 
in the production operation is to make 


excited about the gas turbine’s future 
as a prime mover in power generating 
plants. 


Ss meena oceaes ew wrekt®wsec 


Now playing an important role in many production processes, synthetic optical 
crystals (left)—weighing about 10 Ib.—are grown from silver chloride in cig! 
hours by a heating and cooling process. Being pliant, they are readily rolled 
stamped or pressed into polished lenses and prisms (right). 
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silver chloride from ingot silver. ‘Then 
the chloride is melted into a single 
crystal ingot weighing about 10 Ib., in 
ecial electric furnaces. The furnaces 
have two thermostatically controlled 
compartments, the upper one for melt- 
ing the material, the lower for slow cool- 
to form the crystal. The crucible 
lowers automatically from the top cham- 
ber to the lower at a rate of 1/25th of 
an inch an hour as melting and cooling 
progress. 
¢ Other Sources—The same process has 
been used by Harshaw since 1937 to 
grow — of common salt as heavy 
as 33 Ib. and to produce crystals of 
potassium bromide and lithium fluoride 
under a license from the Research 
Corp., using techniques developed at 
Harvard University and M.I.T. The 
company also makes calcium fluoride 
crystals, but these grow only under 
vacuum, and the process is entirely dif- 
ferent and secret. 

Each of the synthetic crystals has its 

own characteristics and each serves a 
definite field in infrared spectroscopy, 
photography, and the detection and 
evaluation of infrared sources. A spec- 
trometer fitted with optical crystal parts 
best suited to it enables one man to 
make in five minutes, and more accu- 
rately, a chemical analysis that formerly 
took half a dozen men eight hours. 
e Shadow Reading—The analysis of hy- 
drocarbons illustrates the technique. 
While ordinary light will pass through 
these without change, infrared rays of 
definite wavelength are obstructed by 
various chemical bonds and constituents 
of the substances. Such obstructions 
cast shadows which are utilized to pro- 
duce a graph easily read by a petroleum 
chemist. 

Because preliminary separations are 
unnecessary in making quantitative and 
qualitative analyses, infrared spectrom- 
eters and spectrophotometers, with 
their synthetic optical crystal parts, have 
played a big part in the development of 
automatic control for the manufacture 
of high octane gasoline, synthetic rub- 
ber, coal tar, gas, plastics, and allied 

ucts. And their usefulness extends 
into many other industries, among them 
those producing dyestuffs, fibers, foods, 
explosives, solvents, and pharmaceu- 
ticals. In meteorology, infrared instru- 
ments have helped to determine the 
tate of cooling of the earth’s surface, 
information useful in weather forecast- 
ing. Infrared systems are also used for 
fire detection and property protection. 


DESALTED OIL 


Refiners have been reluctant to take 
the oil from certain fields, particularly 
west Texas, because its combination of 
high salt and sulphur content corrodes 

ning equipment. So these oils, of 
which there is a huge supply, suffer the 
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S PLANES APPROACH SPEED OF SOUND -- } 


Proper Ventilation may 


be vastly more important 


to your business 


By providing better working conditions 
. . » proper ventilation will help speed up production, 
cut down accidents and reduce absenteeism in all types 
of plants, factories and commercial establishments. 


Maintenance of proper atmospheric conditions will cut 
costs for processing and storing materials. In com- 
mercial buildings, comfortable conditions for custo- 
mers and employees will pay real dividends both in 


increased business and improved efficiency. 


Herman Nelson 
Centrifugal Fan 


Since 1906, Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating 
Products have been maintaining desired air conditions 
. . . with maximum dependability and operating econ- 
omy.... all over America. Thousands of satisfied own- 
ers know that you can't buy better heating and venti- 
lating equipment than that bearing the Herman Nelson 


Herman Nelson 
Unit Blower nameplate. 


THE HERMAN NELSON 
CORPORATION isis 


FOR 40 YEARS MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING AND VENTILATING PRODUCTS 
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economic handicap of a price 
But an inexpensive process n 
developed may remove this hai 


taking most of the salt out of t ide 
Proved in the pilot-plant stage wa 
| described last week at the Hous: 1 Rp. 
gional Meeting of the Ameri Insti 
tute of Chemical Engineers | re 
Kirkbride, professor of chemic.. engi. 


neering, A. & M. College ot 
and ‘IT. A. Burtis, research fell 
The technique is to wash the crude 


| with water at a temperature of 25( | 
or higher, pass the oil and water t|:rough 

beds of fine glass fibers to coalesce the 
ia emulsified water, and then separ.te the 
desalted oil from the aqueous phag 


This reduces the salt content from 6; 
to 272 lb. per 1,000 bbl. to less thay 
5 Ib. 


Se wal ! |Gas-Dried Wood 


od 


Method of quick seasoning 
employs organic vapor at high 
temperature in closed vessel 
Ties and poles in production. 


To the traditional methods of season 
ing lumber—long exposure to the ele- 
ments and kiln drying in a matter of 
days—Taylor-Colquitt Co., Spartanburg 
(S. C.) wood preserving firm, has added 
a third: vapor drying. 

@ High Temperature—Product of more 
than six years of research, the process 
has been successfully used to dry ra 


as 
Face-to-face contact instantly | 3:20 s00 


around 80% of saturation to as low 


| S J as 30%. And it permits preservative 
* —_ wit, ° treatment in the same cylinder used for 


drying. 


A flick of the AMPLICALL key and the man you want is In one particular test railroad ties in 

talking to you as though he were sitting across your service two years on the Southern Rail 

desk! AMPLICALL Two-Way Communication and Paging way were in better condition than com 

Systems save hours of time daily by erasing distance — parable air-seasoned ties installed as a 
speeding the pace of production — at surprisingly low cost. control. 


| Write for full information. It will be sent you promptly. Phe T-C process involves exposure of 
green or partially seasoned wood to inert 


organic vapor raised to high temperatur 
within a closed chamber. This heats th« 
wood and rapidly vaporizes moisture 
e Charring Prevented—Means are pr 
vided for withdrawing the moistu 
from the chamber and for recovery an 
re-use of the organic liquid. The proc: 
differs essentially from that of the West 
ern Pine Assn. (BW—Jun.3'44,p57 
Electroneerin that the liquid is not primarily a solvent 
F but forms a neutral atmospher 
which the wood can be heated without 
danger of charring. 

14 AEE *. ‘To remove the organic material f vm 
pate ope th the wood, a vacuum is created in the 


AMPLICALL 
» | Intercommunication unit, avail- 
able for two-way communication 
between multiple stations. 


drying chamber. This is the final step 1 


RADIO... RADAR oes so eee COMMUNICA TIONS the T-C dr ing process. — 
The Ravland Corporation . . Chicago 41, Illinois Various organic liquids are 


among them xylene, which boils at 25" 


} 
| 
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Whether you start with... 


OFFICE SQUIPMENT STORE FIXTURES RADIO EQUIPMENT HEATING EQUIPMENT 


AUTO EQUIPMENT BUSINESS MACHINES METAL NOVELTIES HOME APPLIANCES 


TRADE MARK REG 


DIMENSO is an entirely New, Highest Quality Product Finish that will gift-wrap 
your product... and make it sell! 

Through the nozzle of the specially developed spray gun you are able to 
coat metal and plastics—with two-color, three-dimensidnal finishes of surpass- 
ing beauty. 

You can use DIMENSO colors to produce hammered effects so realistic in 
depth that you'll be impelled to touch the smooth, hard surface. Patterns may 
be sprayed to give hammered, toned hammer, or diffused patterns. 

Here's an opportunity to give your product the high quality finish YOU know 
it deserves . . . economically. Two-color combinations in ONE spraying .. . 
ONE baking. 

In addition, the pattern and colors you select will be iP i 
registered with Sherwin-Williams—FOR YOUR USE ALONE. ; (— . 

| tw 


FREE DIMENSO BOOKLET / 32>. 


A request on your business letterhead will 
bring the descriptive DIMENSO BOOKLET. The eieentwsé 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 1. Ohio. a / 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


The p 

to appiy net DIMEN NSO ~—_ 

‘amare 3 at one ~ Used 
ime 


h 
elp Séu; roug Propet that wit 


“ y, ; 
YOS. Heat wher youwantit 


1. Heating... trouble-free 
2. Economy . . . fuel used 
only when heat is 
3. Investment . . . lower 
4. Maintenance . . . lower 
5. Floor space . . . saved 
6. Gas fired ... clean heat 
7. Area... any size 


‘heales 


iadddddd 
easasee? eh nut, 
jaaacaee 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Since 1888 
MERCER, . . PENNA. 
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Hein- 
Werner 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 


* lift heavy loads 

* move machinery 

* bend rods 

* press bushings 

* have many other uses 


It you are engaged in industry—you'll find 
many uses for Hein-Werner Hydraulic 
Jacks. These super-powerful, easy-opera- 
ting, absolutely dependable jacks are ver- 
satile performers. ... Made in models of 
3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30, and 50 toms capacity. 

For details, consult your industrial sup- 
ply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Se tt a aT 
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F, and high flash naphtha, with a boil- 
ing point of 330 F. For lower tempera- 
ture operations (which might be neces- 
sary with some woods or in plants where 
heating facilities are limited), the proc- 
ess can be conducted under reduced 
pressure to lower the boiling point of 
the drying agent. 

e Faster Than Kiln—Among advantages 
attributed to the process are that it re- 
duces checking in wood, removes resins 
which might adversely affect paint coat- 
ings, reduces the strength of the dried 
wood only slightly as compared with 
that of green wood. The cost of plant 
alteration for vapor drying is assertedly 
reasonable. 

Taylor-Colquitt is starting commer- 
cial production of treated poles and ties 
dried by the vapor process, has done 
some pilot plant work on drying lumber 
for construction purposes. (The latter 
must be dried to an 8% to 12% moist- 
ure content, against 30% to 40% for 
wood which is to be _preservatively 
treated. In all instances the process is 
said to be faster than kiln drying.) 

Much work remains to be done on 
lumber in determining proper time-tem- 
perature cycles for various sizes and 
species, and in working out cost com- 
parisons—although company officials 
feel sure vapor drying will prove more 
economical than either kiln or air dry- 
ing. Taylor-Colquitt plans to license 
others to use its process and apparatus 
patents, and to ear users with engi- 
neering service for plant conversion. 


Envelope for Oley 


Color can be kneaded inj 
margarine without unwrapping 
Transparent, pliable container: 
made of thermoplastic film. 


Sales resistance to oleomarg.irine }y 
stemmed heavily from housewives 
jection to the greasy, messy chore 
kneading coloring matter into the prog 
uct with a kitchen spoon. : 

That is why the industry is joy 
much interested in a new plastic inne 
envelope that is being put into prody. 
tion at Visking Corp. (Chicago many 
facturer specializing in casings fy 
skinless frankfurters) and of a colo, 
containing capsule made by Gelating 
Products Co., Detroit. 

e Without Need for Unwrapping-1}y 
new package is designed to eliminate the 
unpleasant aspects of the job. The 
housewife kneads the entire envelop 
just as it comes from the store, fi 
with margarine. The margarine rem 
inside the transparent, pliable enveloy: 
which is tough enough to take the beat 
ing without bursting. 

The color in the capsule is suspen 
in edible oil. The capsule is attached 
to the interior of the envelope, w| 
is then filled and heat-sealed at the { 
tory. A solid squeeze from the outside 
breaks the capsule and liberates t 


NOW PIPE LAYING BY AIR 


Implications of peacetime use are seen in secret wartime tests, recently disclosed 
by the Army, in which the helicopter turned pipe-layer. When petroleum dis 
tribution experts encountered impassable Louisiana swamplands, the whirling 
dervish of the air, according to Ft. Belvoir (Va.) engineers, delivered 20-1. 
pipe lengths to pipe-laying crews. Besides being able to descend in a small 
area, the helicopter could poise above the marshy ground without having to 
light while the men removed pipe, pumps, and storage tanks. 
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you plan a branch plant or distribution facilities in 
he West, Texas or Louisiana, it’s important to know that 
Southern Pacific is the biggest railroad west of the Mis- 
issippi. This means that more of ‘your customers out here 
are served by Southern Pacific than by any other railroad. 

By locating on the S.P. network you get many bene- 
fits. For example, direct, one-railroad shipments give you 
every possible rate advantage. And, in the majority of 
shipments, you have but one railroad to deal with. Our 
representatives will look after your shipments at both 
point of origin and destination. 

Southern Pacific is known as an efficient, progressive 
freight carrier. Among other things, we pioneered fast 
overnight merchandise trains for LCL freight, with pick- 
up and delivery— “Railroad service to your door.” This 
is an important service in your distributing and mar- 
keting. 


losed 
. dis Our business is transportation, not real estate. We are 
ling § Ore interested in the success of your operation than in 
()- {t. Ie itsspecific location. You may be sure, therefore, that any 
mall 9% 8dvice we give you about a site in this region will be 
g to honest and unbiased. 


Our Industrial Department has been helpful to many 
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S:P 


NETWORK 


To North & Southeast 


companies that have already expanded into the eight 
Southern Pacific states. Executives of these companies 
will tell you that we can be trusted with the most con- 
fidential plans. 

Please do not hesitate to write us. I assure you that 
your inquiry will receive careful atvention and will be 
treated with strictest confidence. 


W. W. HALE 
Vice-President, System Freight Traffic, 


Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, California 


The friendly Southern Pacific 
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Mr. Executive 


Inviting you to $13,000,000,000 worth of solid business in the 
nation’s fortified market of 17,000,000 solid people. 


The Dallas Southwest is fortified for your business by a 
spending power that springs from not a few but from many dif- 
ferent crops, resources and industries. Even in time of depression, 
sales curves stay well above the national average in this rich 
market that has so many sources of income. 


The people of the Southwest are solid Americans — solid in 
their convictions that management is entitled to a full day’s work 
for a full day's pay. Production efficiency maintains high levels 
in the Dallas Southwest. 


Your business can enjoy low taxes . . . power that’s plentiful, 
flexible and cheap . . . unexcelled transportation and commu- 
nications. You can enjoy life in this vigorous outdoor country 
with a climate for year round play and profit. 


Send fer Beok of Amazing Facts 


Maps indicoting “breaking points” in freight costs 
show one of the many reasons why you can serve 
th: rich morket more odvontageously from Dallas 
than from any other city in the Southwest. You'll 
find many more facts about this region's advan- 
tages for your business in the 64-page book 

Dalles _- thy -*" =? to in es who 
request it on their business letterhead. 


DALLAS“CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
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color. As soon as the ma: 
been kneaded to an even co] 
out, the housewife reshapes ; 
envelope still intact. Thus, 
fully protected until used. 
e Of Thermoplastic Film—\| 
put is expected to be 2 
3,000,000 envelopes by sun 
envelope is made of an as 
closed thermoplastic film. ‘T) 
is compounded without a p| 
nontoxic and stable in the pr sen 
fatty acids and brine, is designed + 
break free from its contents when ¢, 
ened. It was patented in 1‘ 44 by Le 
Peters of the investment banking f; 
of Harris, Hall & Co., Inc. Viskins 
helped with the development work, * 
Margarine makers and sellers cy 
count on reduction of hot weather » 
turns due to leakage of contents . 
entry of foreign matter. The packag 
permits nonrefrigerated storage and ¢; 
play. 
e Confident—Although the new mat 
rial requires packaging equipment « 
tirely different from what the indust 
now uses, Peters and Visking are p: 
dicting that most of the annual 45 
000,000-Ib. output will be packed 
the new plastic casing as fast as ma 
garine makers can get it. (Cudahy Pac 
ing Co. reportedly will be the first n 
garine maker to use the new w: ipper 
Next step is to develop techniqu 
for printing trademarks and consumer 
information directly on the envelop 
This would reduce the need for an 
outer container and make cost of t! 
new package competitive with that of 
present packing units. 


SHEET MILLS BUY PLANT 


Cut off from their normal source 
supply when Carnegie-Illinois St 
Corp. sold its Farrell (Pa.) works ¢ 
Sharon Steel Corp. (BW —Nov.24'45 
p32 2), four nonintegrated sheet 
makers this week neared completion 
a deal to take over from Sharon t pee 
Lowellville (Ohio) plant Sharon was pr 
paring to close. 

The four mills (capacity of cach in 
parenthesis) are: Reeves Steel & Mtg 
Co., Dover, Ohio (87,240 tons); Ap 
Steel Co., Apollo, Pa. (132,000 tons 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, O! 
(97,500 tons); and Superior Sheet Ste: 
Co., Canton, Ohio (90,000 tons). 

Since the Lowellville plant has a « 
pacity of 463,300 tons oi chest bars 
prospective joint owners will have som 
56,000 tons excess capacity for their ux 
or for sale to brother-operators in ¢ 
tress. 

One remaining hurdle—aside from 
that of the corporate setup for buyin 
and operating Lowellville—is the m itter 
of obtaining replacements for equip 
ment which Sharon plans to mov« 
Farrell. 
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Answer: 


UN OSTION 0. ese wis tensor seyret 


it looks good on paper... but in practice 
it slows production ...adds to costs! 


Liability Period-Where Machines Are 
Expensive Not to Replace! 


Depreciation vs Obsolescence 


Here is a picture of a battle which may be going on in 
your plant — at the expense of increased production 
and lower costs. If you are a typical U. S. manufacturer, 
your machine tools may be written off at a 5% rate over 
a 20 year depreciation period as a standard practice. Yet 


in 7-10 years, new production techniques and new ma- 


chines with higher productivity can make your present 
machines obsolete by doing more work efficiently at 
lower cost. In most companies, the obligations of long- 
term depreciation often over-rule good judgement when 
modernization and replacement of machine tools is th 


sound course. 
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What's the solution? 

MERICA’S STANDARD Of living has been pushed up 
A prices have been lowered—-jobs have been made be- 
cause U. S. industrial output of goods per man-hour rises 
at the rate of 50% every ten years—our national INDUs 
TRIAL Par. If you are burdened with obsolete machine 
tools, rising production costs—now is the time to ¢ lose 
the gap between rated depreciation and actual obsoles- 
cence—and minimize the financial burden of replacement 

\ For all the facts, write for Kearney & Trecker's new, free 
booklet, “Depreciation vs. Obsolescence 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


Cpttoaukee Cittachine “Fool 


BETTER PRODUCTS... BETTER EARNINGS SPRING FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Portable Mass X-Rayer 


Portable to the extent of being de- 
signed for quick assembly and disassem- 
bly, the new mass chest-survey X-ray 
machine developed by North American 
Philips Co., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, is magnesium major castings so 


that no part weighs more than 80 Ib. 


Its principal components are an X-ray 
tube and power supply, control stand 
(not shown), a fluoroscopic screen, and a 
70-mm. camera whieh photographs 
images on the screen on a roll of film 
sufficient for 350 exposures. Where the 
70-mm. picture indicates a need for re- 
examination on conventional 14 x 17-in. 
X-ray plates, the unit will handle this 
work. 

F.xaminations can be made at the rate 
of 200 to 300 an hour, and it takes only 
15 to 20 minutes to set up the machine, 
including unpacking, making it useful 
for on-the-spot tuberculosis checks of 
employees in industry. 


New-Type Thread Gage 


A new type of adjustable thread-ring 
gage, designed to distribute the wear 
evenly over the full circumference of 
the circle for long service, has been an- 
nounced by N. A. Woodworth Co., 
1313 E. 9 Mile Rd., Detroit 20, and 
adjustment is along the helix of the 
thread to prevent a jump lead at the 
adjusting slot. For light weight, alu- 
minum is used in the outer body, and 
for identification, the “go” gage outer 
body is green, that of the “no go” red. 


Mechanical Bootblack 


A shoe-shining machine that will do 
about everything the bootblack does 
except take a tip is scheduled for mass 
production this summer. ‘To be made 
by Coin-Arts Industries, 231 W. Wis- 


consin Ave., Milwaukee 2, it is a nickel- 


a-shoe coin machine with separate sets 
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of motor-driven brushes for black and 
tan and a lever for making the selection. 
After it applies the polishing wax, 
brushes travel. over the entire surface of 
the shoe, including the heel and toe. 
Then the brushes stop, a high-polish 
wax is applied to the toe, and a special 
high speed buffer puts a gleaming shine 
on the toe. All of this is done in 30 
seconds per shoe. 

For men’s shoes only, the machine is 
not geared to handle the variety of 
things women wear on their feet, a 
shortcoming brushed off with data indi- 
cating that less than 1% of the shine 
business comes from the ladies. 


Silicone Defoamer 


Called the cure for troublesome foam- 
ing problems in the processing of aque- 
ous solutions and emulsions, > Anti- 
foam A is a new silicone compound 
effective in concentrations as low as 1 
part per million for weak foamers up 
to 1 per 10,000 for strong ones. Intro- 
duced by Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Mich., it is a translucent, viscous, color- 
less, and tasteless semiorganic sub- 
stance that is chemically inert, nonvola- 
tile, and with a slight but not offensive 
odor. Successful test applications sug- 


THINGS TO COME 


Textile fibers with elastic prop- 
erties distantly approaching those 
of rubber have been made experi- 
mentally and might be among to- 
morrow ’s availables. ‘They were 
“ay wee from new forms of ny- 
on known to chemists as N-sub- 
stituted polyamides. One type, 
isobutyl 610, stretches 200 to 
400%, compared with 600 to 
1,100% for rubber, and it recovers 
elastically by 95% to 99% against 
rubber’s 100%. Perhaps a more 
revealing comparison is the nylon 
hosiery yarn elongation of only 


15 to 25%. 


e A pain in the neck for children 
and sometimes infinitely more 
serious for adults, mumps may be 
reduced to a disease of no conse- 
quence if current research on vac- 
cines produces the hoped-for re- 
sults. The virus causing mumps 
has been isolated, methods have 
been devised for detecting people 
susceptible to the disease, and 
progress has been made in devel- 
oping protective vaccines and pos- 
sibly serums, although these are 
not ready for general use. 


gestive of its range of useful , } 


dye 


been made in soap solutions, ¢\) tino.) 
emulsions, egg albumen, rubb:: lite, 
and paints. 


Cycle and Boat Cushione:s 


Front-wheel bounce and |}; 
jar will be smoothed for mot 
by a new midget-size, two-way, direc; 
acting hedeelle shock absorber jy 
stalled between the handlebars 1d +}, 
front-axle fork. This little shock 4b. 
sorber is one of two new ride smoother 
just developed by Monroe Auto | quip. 
ment Co., Monroe, Mich. The othe 
one is designed to take the jolts oy 
of speed-boating in choppy water. |} 
is a motor boat seat unit with two hy. 
draulic shock absorbers to control the 
action of two variable-rate coil springs, 
together with a torsion bar to hold 
seat movement in a given planc 


Self-Sharpening Knife Rack 


To end the housewife’s worry as to 
whether a kitchen knife is sharp enough 
to do the job, the new Shur Edge self. 
sharpening knife rack was devised with 
a sharpener in each of its six slots. Fach 
time a knife is withdrawn, its cutting 
edge is whetted. Constructed of maple, 
the gadget has glass sides to permit 
ready knife selection, and it affixes to 
table or wall. 

Introduced by Robeson Cutlery Co, 
Inc., Perry, N. Y., the rack accommo- 
dates cutlery ranging from a short par- 
ing knife to a 10-in. carving blade. 


Lathe Converter 


In two hours, an ordinary lathe can 
be reversibly transformed into a small- 
parts automatic screw machine by 
means of the new Dunamatic attach- 
ment developed by Dunn Engineering 
Co., 6341 Lyndon St., Detroit. Adapt- 
able to a standard Atlas or Logan lathe, 


the attachment takes power from the 
lead screw to operate face cams that ac- 
tuate rocker arms to control the tools. 
Bar stock feeds through a tube into an 
automatic collet, a moving stock stop de- 
termining the length of part to be 
formed. 
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FUEL On 


37,000 Specialized Tank Cars — 207 Types — For Swift, Sure, 
Economical Transportation of Liquids in Bulk 


GATX tank cars—207 types from 4,000 10 12,500 gallon 
capacities—haul an almost infinite variety of liquids: from 
propane to port wine to pine tar. 

Strategically located offices, plants and repair shops through- 
out the nation give General American the unique ability to 
provide shippers isely the kind of tank cars they want, 
when they want they want them. 

These tank cars are for rent. So, if the cargo is bulk liquid 
and the problem safe, fast, economical transportation —count 
on General American. 


Take your tank car problems to our nearest office 


cams 


CorPOoRATION 
eurcace 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 


General Offices: 135 S. Le Selle Street, Chicage 3, Mi. 
OIsTRICT OFFICES 


New York Los Angeles New Orleans 
St. Lovis Dollies Tulsa 
Buffalo Houston Cleveland 
Seattle Pittsburgh 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 
INSURANCE FROM 
NORTHWESTERN 
THAN FROM ANY 
OTHER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MAKE IT YOUR CHOICE, TOO 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


ASK YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
FOR NORTHWESTERN PROTECTION 


or for further information write home office. 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Building, 


Seocttle 1, Washington. 


o1 efficient production 
of HA-tING 


powders 
from 1 to 25 microns 


No other mechanical pulverizer has ever 
attained the amazing results in ultra-fine grind- 
ing that is now obtained with the new No. 6 
MIKRO-ATOMIZER. 

Employing an entirely new grinding principle, 
this revolutionary new mill now permits guar- 
anteed performance to particle sizes as low as 
1 to 2 microns on certain materials. 

if ever you have wondered what new results 
were possible with your material pulverized to 
such micr pic fi . the purchase of the 
No. 6 MIKRO-ATOMIZER may be your answer. 

Send for Confidential Test Grinding Data 
Sheet for a test grind of your material and 
let us prove these 


No. 6 
MIKRO-ATOMIZER 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road © Summit, N. J. 


NOW ... 2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


MIKRO-arsizen 


Reg 5. Pai OF 
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LABOR 


Labor Law Tested 


New Jersey act prevents 
disruption of. gas.service. State 
independents are attacked as 
“company unions” by A-F.L. 


New Jersey's recently enacted labor 
law for public utilities (BW —Apr.6'46, 
p98) weathered its first test last week 
when its machinery was successfully in- 
voked to prevent interruption of gas 
service to 3,500,000 consumers, then 
was used to settle a wage dispute be- 
tween the Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co. and 1,200 members of six m- 
dependent unions. 

Just before the unions’ strike dead- 
line, New Jersey’s Gov. Walter E. Edge 
used the new state law to seize proper- 
tics of all Public Service plants threat- 
ened by walkouts. Employees agreed to 
continue work under state operation. 
Deadlocked negotiations then were re- 
opened with state mediators sitting in, 
and terms of a new contract were ham- 
mered out. Subsequently the utility 
plants were restored to their private 
ownership. 

e Praise and Criticism—Success of the 
law was watched with interest by other 
state administrations worried over the 
maintenance of utility service during 
labor-management disputes. Ohio’s Gov. 
Frank J. Lausche—faced with utility 
strike threats in Cincinnati, Portsmouth, 
and other southwestern Ohio cities—re- 


quested a copy of the New J 

To other state heads, New J« 

seemed more feasible than \ 
“draft” procedure (BW- 

p95). 

First use of the new law 
immediate attacks from the > 
sey State Federation of Labor | \| 
against the governor, who wa 
criticized for seizing the utilit 
and the six independent unl 
latter, an A.F.L. spokesman 
had a “working agreement” 
governor and the company. 

e Free Publicity—The implied « 
company unionism was no new 

the independent unions, which too! 
in their stride. Affiliates of the |; 
pendent Unions of New Jersey, 
knit but effective association for 
mutual protection against A.I | 
C.1.O. raids, the utility unions | 
on A.F.L.’s outburst as good advert 
ing for their state group. 

In the past the association had gat 
ered momentum from strike actiyit 
of other unions at Western Electric 
(BW—Mar.16'46,p96) and in the t 
phone system which had also | 
assailed as “company” bodies. A 
tional impetus to the association | 
given by successful lobbying for the 
right of equal representation with the 
A.F.L. and the C.1.O. on all state. 
county, and municipal agencics that 
have to deal with matters involving 
labor and its interests. 

e Varied Membership—Result has been 
a one-year growth from three locals to 
66 umions claiming more than 200,000 


Anthony Pinto (right), union head, accepts a copy of a New Jersey gas plant 
seizure order from the law as Peter Higgins, Harrison deputy police chiet, 
looks on and Willard E. Lebo, plant official, reads over Pinto’s shoulder 
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Is this the SECRET of 


P| LOS ANGELES 
TJ LEADERSHIP? 


tele. @ ‘The Los Angeles area, we believe, 
been will enjoy greater growth and development than any 
other region in the United States. 


th the | “It has for many years been the most progressive 
|| retailing market in the country. 


ving “Because of the natural advantages of living, as 


well as working, we believe more outstanding execu- 


tive personnel can be attracted to Los Angeles than any 
other single city in the United States. 


10,000 


“For these reasons and many others, United-Rexall 
has moved its executive headquarters to Los Angeles. 


“Our plans call for an expenditure of more than 
$5,000,000 in Southern California in the next two 
years.” 

Je W. Dart, President 


UNITED DRUG, INC. 


Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, California 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,700,000 citizens” 


Why is one city preferred 
over all others in the West as a place to 
live and a place to work? 

Why is one Pacific Coast city led only 
by Chicago and New York as a rich mar- 
ket place? 

There are many reasons...all of them 
backed by an impressive array of facts. But 
there is, in addition, a vital human factor. 
Many competent analysts believe that it is 
the secret of Los Angeles’ preferred posi- 
tion, because nowhere else does this com- 
bination of conditions flourish. 

The accompanying statement by Mr. J. 
W. Dart, president of United Drug, Inc., 
admirably sums up the unique quality of 
this region. 

In evaluating new plant factors, don’t 
overlook the human factor. It is the plus 
value you get when you build your indus- 
trial future in Los Angeles. 
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way to lower your metal working costs is to 
reduce the number of drawing operations. This not only speeds 
up production sbut greatly reduces your manufacturing overheads 
. fewer digs, less press equipment, smaller factory space, less 
AF ° manpower. fn a majority of cases where deep sheet metal drawing 
= operationsfore involved, H-P-M FASTRAVERSE presses will permit 
you to dsw ports with fewer operations, and at the same time 
keep rejécts to an absolute minimum. A typical example is depicted 
above/ Benjamin Electric Company draws this 19 go. washing 
ne tub (23” dia. x 15-5/16” deep) from a 44” dia. flat blank 
single stroke of their H-P-M press. Production averages 100 
per hour. Investigate these “All Hydraulic’ H-P-M presses for 
ur metal drawing requirements. Write today for details. 


HE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 
Box 25, Mount Gilead, Ohio, U.S.A. 


f Bronch Offices in New York, Philedelphic, Clevelond, Detroit 
and Chicege. Representatives in other principal cities. 


4 mac 


L 
CLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 
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members. This compares wit! 
reported by C.1.O. late in } 45 ,, 
about the same number in 
the state. 

The New Jersey independent 
unions of bootblacks, product: 
ers in iron, rubber, aircraft, 
and soap plants, night club e: ; 
white-collar workers, and high), sk 
engineers and technicians. ‘T) 
of them is in Western Elect 
17,000 members in the F: 
Assn.; the smallest has only 
bers. All, however, have the ; ‘ 
ing power at monthly council siceting 
on state policies. 

@ Neighborly Help—So far the 
ganization has no paid offi 
only a shoestring budget. | 
which come wholly from volunt 
tributions by member unions, 
ported “adequate” for current nec 
Organization work is cooperati 
neighboring unions pitching in to | 
organize a plant, to ward off raids, and 
on occasion to do a little raiding 
independents’ behalf. 

In the same way, all work together 
to aid a member engaged in a map. 
agement dispute, by contributing fund, 
food, and other assistance. In the Wes. 
ern Electric strike contributions by fel. 
low independents were valued in t 
thousands of dollars. Many nonn 
ber independents helped out, later took 
out affiliation papers in a “we might be 
next” attitude of self-preservation. 

@ No Solid Ties?—But just as the co- 
operative heart of the association now 
is its strength, later it could also bea 
weakness. Problems so far have been 
mutual and pressing. Financial backing 
and collaboration have been a form 
ot insurance. If issues become less press- 
ing, or mutual interest is lacking, there 
are no financial or other lasting ties that 
can keep the association together Mem- 
ber unions have been as jealous of their 
complete independence from entangling 
alliances in their association as_ they 
have outside it, turning deaf cars t 
invitations from C.1.O. and to Con 
federated Unions of America plans for 
a national independent union merger. 

Despite this, the New Jersey inde 
pendents’ chairman, youthful and a 
gressive Edward G. Wilms, is optimisti 
about the group’s future. As he sees it, 
there is a definite trend today toward 
autonomous independent unions and 
away from “topheavy national unions 
e Official Status—The principal pro 
lem so far has been that independent 
have not been accorded equal recogni: 
tion with A.F.L. and C.I.O. before 
governmental agencies. Many have felt 
that it was necessary to affiliate wi th 
one of the two recognized national 
labor groups in order to safeguard their 
interests. 

Now Wilms believes that drawback 
is being eased by the New Jersey recog 
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on, headway made in Washington 
rough the New Jersey association S 
‘jmsled picketing of the 1945 labor- 
anagement conference and confer- 
ces with Secretary of Labor Lewis 
hwellenbach, Paul Herzog, chairman 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
4 other federal labor officials. 

Drive for ual Rights—Hoping to 
yster national strength to press for 
ual representation and other rights, 
Vilms is advising groups in New York, 
mnnecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
,j Pennsylvania on how to go about 
anizing state associations. Conversa- 
ms on strategy have been held with 
. F. Bollens of Pittsburgh, with 
jose National Federation of Salaried 
nions (BW—May19’45,p106) the New 
sey group already has been collabo- 
ting. 

The ultimate objective is a national 
sociation of independents, not—as was 
idely publicized last week—another 
ajor union to compete with A.F.L. 
d C.L.O. 


RM RAISES UNION’S BID 


When the steel strike officially ended 
February with an agreement by the 
ge steel producers to pay an 184¢- 
-hour wage increase (BW—Feb.23’46, 
3), there remained a lot of unfinished 
siness. Most of it involved C.I.O.’s 
sistence that all firms under contract 
th the steelworkers union, no mat- 
* how remote from a blast furnace 
bey were, push rates up 184¢ before 
rkers returned to their jobs. 

Many steel fabricators resisted this 
mand, insisting that their operations 
buld not be compared with basic steel 
oduction. The 184¢, they said, was 
st too much, and even now some of 
¢ fabricating plants are still closed 
pwn. In Buffalo, however, the New 
ork Car Wheel Co., under contract 
ith Local 3694 of the steelworkers, 
ay be on its way to establishing new 
oduction records. 

Presented with the standard 184¢-an- 
ur wage increase demand, the com- 
py said, “We can do better,” and 
ade a counteroffer of 21¢, which 
bs immediately, and bewilderedly, ac- 
pted. N. Y. Car Wheel got an OPA 
ce increase in March and eliminated 
ertime. It says that the 21¢ deal 
presents what it gained from both 
bings, 

The company’s 185 employees joined 
be C.1.O. aus VJ Se ee 


ALE STRIKE SETTLED 


An irrevocable checkoff system—which 
hounts to maintenance of union dues 
t the duration of a union contract 
BW—Mar.27'46,p98)—again served last 
eck as the magic formula for settling 
dispute over union demands for a 
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SPECIFICITY, precise adjustment 
to one specific application, is the 
distinguishing characteristic of 


Interlake Resins. 


in ARE MADE—not to do sev- 
eral jobs—but to do one job well—and to 
keep on doing it uniformly! 


They are called specification resins because 
Interlake, in each case, functionally engi- 
neers one resin to the specific requirements 
and conditions of your application—tests 
it on your job, in your plant—then stabi- 
lizes its production for continuous uni- 
formity in performance. 


That is why important industrial users 
come to Interlake when contemplating 
new resin applications—or—when a pres- 
ently used resin is not fully meeting the 
functional and production requirements 
of a particular job. 


The largest, the smallest and the 
most intricate pieces ever molded 
have been molded of Makalot Ther- 


mosetting Compounds. 


i csi PROPERTIES have 


been required of molded materials—and, 
in not a few instances, properties desired 
but never previously thought possible—have 
been obtained by molders using Makalot 
Compounds. 


Interlake has low loss Makalot Compounds 
for high frequency applications, non-crack- 
ing for molding around inserts, non-shrink- 
ing, heat resistant, general purpose, super- 
impact, X-ray or sweat resistant, or wit! 
brilliant surface lustre—and—every one of 
these compounds has been proved in suc- 
cessful use by some of the country’s fore- 
most molders. 


There is a Makalot Compound for every 
molding job. 


* IF YOU HAVE A 
RESIN OR MOLDING 
PROBLEM...CALL ON 


INTERLARKE 
CHEMICAL 


PRODUCTS FROM COAL - 


Corporation 


Interlake will supply a Specification Resin or a 
Makalot Compound exactly suited to your application. 
Write Interlake Chemical Corporation, Plastics Division, 
1912 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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ace 


A thoroughly engineered motor is the 

first step in meeting the high stand- 
ords of performance you have set 
for your new motor-driven product. 


In order to assure thorough engineer- 
ing it has been our experience that 
the motor should be considered in the 
early stages of product development. 


This small sturdy motor 
con be readily adapted 
to a wide range of indus- 
trial applications. 


The soundness of this approach is 
evidenced by the good performance 

that characterizes Lamb Electric 
motors. 


B ELECTRIC COMPANY « KE 
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SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


More ad You, WULONS,/ a 


UNBREAKABLE TUMBLERS — 
to Astonish Even this Post War World 


custom motoep BY ERIE RESISTOR 


HIS is the unbreakable tumbler that is taking the retail 
trade, and American housewives, by storm. A tumbler 


that can be dropped from a twenty story window, bounced 
against a brick wall, thrown at a stray cat, and sterilized 
in boiling water. 


It's not surprising that DuBois Plastic Products, Inc., 
37 Franklin Street, Buffalo, New York, came to ERIE RE- 
SISTOR forthe first production of a Nylon tumbler. Buyers 
have learned that ERIE RESISTOR is capable of doing 
things that haven't been done before. In this case, ERIE 
RESISTOR used the largest shot of Nylon ever attempted 
in injection molding. 

Whether it’s an article for the trade, an assembly part, 
or a distinctive name plate, at ERIE RESISTOR you will 
find imaginative artists, creative engineers, skilled oper- 
ators, the last word in equipment, and a spirit of coopera- 
tion that you can’t beat anywhere. 


closed-shop contract or the 
ternative of maintenance .« 
ship. 

Just as it had been in th 
strike threat (BW—Mar.16'4 
in the General Motors strik« 
(BW—Mar.16'46,p17), the 
checkoff was the clinching a 
bringing to an end the bitter | 
old Yale & Towne Mfg. ¢ 
Stamford, Conn. 

The union, International A ay 
chinists (A.F.L.-suspended), 
pany ended ten days of n 
with a contract which provid 
wage increase, three paid ho 
paid vacations, in addition to | 
off. Originally, the union’s demands} 
been for 30% more pay an 
shop contract. 

Coincidentally perhaps, ti 
cable checkoff principle was first « 
ciated at a town meeting in Stamf <siONe 
held in connection with the Yale qucati 
Towne general strike in January (BW g¥pthode 
Jan.12’46,p100). It was flatly rej us esti 
by both parties at that time, and p br tral 
off as impractical. A gr 
ut int 
ete if 
ill stu 
nerati! 
dad\ 
preign 
d ac 
Canc 


WATERFRONT VIGIL 


A strike of Philadelphia tugboat 
crews, members of U.M.W.’s Dis 
trict 50, was three weeks old befor 
pickets (above) appeared on _ the 
docks. All port operations were tied 
up when stevedores, longshoremes, 
seamen, and other dock workers 1 
fused to cross the lines. The tugboat 
union had bided its time until it had 
agreements from other dock unions 
before posting its pickets, and putting suit 
the first effectual pressure on eight. 4, 
major employers affected. The strike tho, 
lines were reduced at midweek atteiievers 
delaying 65 freighters several days. nskil 
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“Bord Students 


ph Expanding its training pro- 
| am in all fields, the motor 
smpany begins detailed in- 
jw ffruction for future officials. 


Ford Motor Co. has installed a 

of \{yffoadly expanded training program 
xed on the belief that improved 
rale and increased personnel efh- 
acy resulting from additional know!- 
ie pay off in profits and better prod- 
>. 
The newly centralized training de- 
tment groups six general types of 
struction and covers employee, super- 
sory, and professional fields. 


Five-Year Training—It is in the pro- 
tamfordmpssional training division that the Ford 
Yale @@ucational program breaks away from 

B\_§#thodox factory schools. ‘The division 
rejectedamas established a novel “‘five-year plan” 


br training executives. 

A group of about 25 men have been 
t into a special class which will com- 
ete its work late in 1950. The men 
ill study all of Ford’s seven functional 
erating divisions: manufacturing, sales 
advertising, purchasing, engineering, 
eign operations, industrial relations, 
d accounting, auditing, and finance. 
Candidates for Management—After 
eir lengthy development period they 
l be assigned to whatever depart- 
mts ask for them, or according to 
tir own preferences. Their familiarity 
ith company operations and policies 
ed to make them a likely crop 
potential high-bracket officials of the 
Gaigieal group was chosen from 
ong employees of the company by 
commendation of top officials. Addi- 
mal groups will be put into training 
ter. 


Courses on Request—Beyond that, 
he training department stands by to 
swer calls for help. Recently one of 
¢ company’s major executives said he 
ceeded to know more about public 
peaking in order to fill some new as- 
ignments. A speech course was ar- 
mnged for him, and many others are 
iso attending it. 

the A department executive can arrange 
> tiedffaining for any of his people in what- 
‘menup’et Subject he deems necessary. If, for 
stance, the export division wants to 
pmiliarize people being sent abroad 
cdot ith the language, national economics, 
t hadfi™ind history of their new base of opera- 
niong@pons, the training department will ar- 
ting ray: Gesired courses. 
eich Is Also Taught—Other work done 

>. MY the department comes closer to the 
tthodox pattern. Employee training 
atte™@overs the instruction of carefully chosen 
daysfeskilled workers to meet immediate 
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P ERHAPS women cannot analyze 
your selling problems for you, 
but they buy 34 of everything sold at 
retail. 

From how they buy, you can 
learn how to “wrap up”’ a lot of sales. 

And what you learn will have a 
lot to do with how you “wrap up” 
(package) your product. 

For surveys (and common retail 
experience) show that 62% to 75% of 
all their buying decisions are made 
on impulse—at the point-of-sale! 

And there the package that at- 
tracts their eyes, arouses their inter- 


est—and makes a better impression 
of quality than competing packages 
—WINS SALES. 

Never underestimate the power 
of the package! 
LET RITCHIE WORK WITH YOU to de- 
velop a better package at low unit 
cost. One that will instantly identify, 
fully protect and conveniently dis- 
pense your product — practical—pro- 
duction-planned—easy to fillor pack 
—to handle, to stack and display— 
but above all designed for eye appeal, 
for quality impression—a_ package 
that sells! 


ASS Never Underestimate 
the Power of the Package! 


@ SET-UP PAPER FOXES 
@ FIBRE CANS 


@ TRANSPARENT 
PACKAGES 


New York + Detroit + Los Angeles « St. Lovis * Denver + Minnecpolis * Milwaukee * Allanta * New Orleons + Portlond 


and COMPANY 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


10% 


Shortly after his elevation to the 

residency of C.1.0.’s United Auto 
Vorkers, Walter P. Reuther said 
that one of his objectives was “to 
isolate the 10% within this union 
whose loyalties belong somewhere 
else.”” Asked to elaborate, Reuther 
said he meant those members and 
officials of the U.A.W. who, as 
cither members or followers of some 
left-wing group, subordinated the in- 
terests of the union to their political 
attachments. Although important 
distinctions were to be made between 
them, Reuther specified, “Com- 
munists, Trotskyists, and Socialists,” 
and said that, while he did not see 
how they could be driven out of the 
union, he was hopeful that their in- 
fluence could be contained within 
limits proportionate to their num- 
bers—the estimated 10% of U.A.W.’s 
active members, and a figure which is 
probably a fair estimate of their 
strength throughout the union move- 
ment. 

Reuther’s statement evoked sur- 
= in some quarters; partly because 
1¢ himself has frequently been re- 
ferred to as a Socialist, having ac- 
knowledged that he was a member 
of that party for one year (1932), 
partly because he received support in 
running for the U.A.W. presidency 
from among these groups (from the 
Socialists and one wing of the Trot- 
skyists), but mainly because it is 
highly unusual for a C.1.O. leader, 
in whose union there is apt to be 
articulate representation of all the 
radical parties, to speak so frankly 
about the problem they present. 


Coincidences 


The problem they present to a 
union leader, trying to unify his 
organization, is in no wise basically 
different from the problem they 
present to the employer trying to cre- 
ate a sound basis for healthy em- 
ployee relations. In both cases their 
objective is to forward the policies of 
the group to which they iden, to 
propagandize their “line,” to increase 
their influence among workers, and 
to recruit new adherents. Sometimes, 
and on some issues, the interests of 
the union organization or the inter- 
ests of the employer run parallel with 
the interests of one or another of the 
left-wing groups. Such an instance 
was when, during the war, the Com- 


munists supported the adoption of 
incentive wage plans because they 
thought production would thereby be 
increased and the interests of Russia 
better served. But such parallelisms 
are pure coincidences and an em- 
ployer who assumes that they are 
anything more can look forward to a 
rude awakening. 


Marx 


Members of these parties are fac- 
tors in company labor relations where 
Republicans and Democrats, as such, 
are not, because they all have in com- 
mon one thing: Their inspiration 
flows from Karl Marx. Much as they 
differ over doctrine, theory, tactics, 
and methods, they will see whatever 
social change they have in mind as 
one to be achieved by action of the 
“working class.”” From this it follows 
that all the zeal they can muster will 
be directed at capturing control of 
labor organizations and fostering 
their ideology among wage earners. 


Sects 


In the 10% of active unionists 
who may be counted as having some 
Marxian political affiliation, the 
Communists, or followers of the 
Stalin version of Marx, are the most 
numerous and most important. Well 
—- highly disciplined, fanati- 
cal, they have won control of some 
important unions. The Socialists, be- 
lieving in the achievement of Marx- 
ian ends by gradual, nonviolent 
change, are second in importance. 
What strength they have is centered 
largely in New York City, in the 
unions which still have a large immi- 
grant membership. In trade union 
affairs they are almost always anti- 
Communist, erratically supporting 
given policies for the sole purpose of 
weakening Communist influence. 

The Trotskyists are the smallest 
but the most revolutionary of the 
Marxian sects. They are Communists 
whose catechism is the Trotsky, 
rather than the Stalin, version of the 
Marxian gospels. Not being handi- 
capped by having to translate every 
change in Russia's policy into a new 
_ line” in the U. S., they can 
afford to follow a fairly consistent 
line, although they are hopelessly 
split among themselves. They con- 
trol no big unions, but provide a 
yeasty ferment that can sometimes 
be highly destructive. 
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demands for semiskilled wo: ex , 
apprenticeship candidates. ‘I. ¢»,, 
covers 15 weeks and is inti jdeq 
teach a specific job. 

Also in this category is aren, 
training work, spread over a (jury, 
‘iggy through which a trade. tays) 
y a skilled worker. The apprentice ; 
paid while in training, his product; 
rage compensating for the cos 

is education. 
© Universities Help—A supervis ry tri; 
ing section in the school provides 
sential information and admini.te; p; 
grams for preforemen, foremen, a 
all other supervisors. This instructig; 
like Ford’s employee training, is typig 
of many factories. 

The Ford training department ; 
staffed by 275 instructors, bolster 
by consultants on call from Detroi 
Wayne University and the nearby U; 
versity of Michigan. Classes are he 
either at the Ford plant or in the unive: 
sities’ classrooms. 


ALLENTOWN SEEKS JOBS 


Allentown, Pa., which made new 
paper headlines early in 1945 when ; 
inaugurated a plan to “draft” worker 
from nonessential industries for vitd 
war jobs (BW—Feb.3’45,p90), now i 
burning midnight oil in an attempt ti 
hit on some formula for finding jobs fo 
an increasing number of unemployed 
workers. 

Little more than one year ago Allen 
town’s war plants—particularly the big 
Consolidated. Vultee government-owned 
airplane plant and Bethlehem Steel’ 
“New Project” mills—were appealing fo 
workers. Allentown, listed as an area 
with a critical labor shortage, could sup 
ply them only by tapping the personnel 
in breweries, cement plants, textile 
mills, and other industrial works listed 
as less essential to the war effort. 

Now, however, Consolidated-Vulte 
and Bethlehem Steel plants are dows, 
and the U.S. Employment Service has 
reported 20,000 workers idle in the 
Allentown-Bethlehem area. 

A USES “job development” program, 
which seeks to do for the jobless work 
ers what the “Allentown Plan”’ did for 
labor-short employers, has made little 
headway. 


SUPERVISORS UNIONIZED 


The United Mine Workers’ long 
fight to unionize supervisory personnel 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. bor 
fruit last week when National Labor 
Relations Board collective bargaining 
agency elections in four Pennsylvanu 
mines resulted in a 115-23 victory for 
the United Clerical, Technical & Supe 
visory Employees Union, an affiliate 0 
U.M.W.’s District 50. 

Clerical supervisors in a fifth mine 
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-4 representation by the union. 
hefysal of Jones & Laughlin to per- 
ynionization of its supervisory per- 
nel led to the October, 1945, coal 
ie (BW—Oct.27'45,p107), and to a 
case before NLRB to establish the 
s of supervisory employees under 
National Labor Relations Act. 

ast month (BW—Mar.16'46,p100) 
RB handed down its decision, giving 
yervisory groups the right to choose 
esentation by a union which in- 
des production workers in its mem- 


ship. 


sbor Power 


Appointment of Carmell as 
Keeshin trustee puts spotlight 
care hein his widening influence as a 
‘Bical mentor for A.F.L. unions. 


BS The appointment of Daniel D. Car- 
||, Chicago labor attorney, as one of 
e two trustees for the bankrupt 
eshin trucking empire (BW —Feb. 
'46,p74) caused many a Chicagoan to 
b his eyes in astonishment. 

Labor circles agreed that there was 
p precedent for District Judge Walter 
pBuy’s appointing as _ bankruptcy 
stee an attorney connected with the 
ion operating in the property. 

Labor Troubles—Best explanation for 
he appointment was the need for a 
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trustee of the bankrupt Keeshin 


sal tucking empire—which scored the 
te of Mentions as it went down—is Daniel 
_ . Carmell, Chicago attorney whose 
mine Mithentele of unions includes one op- 
i (ae'ting in the Keeshin property. 
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man who could iron out the labor diffi- 
culties of the Keeshin enterprises. Kee- 
shin’s resignation last October was ac- 
companied by a blast against the unions. 
When he took over as trustee, Carmell 
found most of the men unpaid for many 
wecks and ready to quit. 

Carmell is little known to the gen- 

eral public, but is today probably Chi- 
cago’s top labor lawyer and among the 
first half-dozen in the nation. General 
counsel for both the IIlinois and Chi- 
cago federations of labor, he numbers 
among his clients an imposing list of 
some 294 local and eight international 
A.F.L. unions. 
e An Important List—Among them are 
the Building Service Employees Inter- 
national, which William L. McF etridge 
of the Chicago Flat Janitors’ Union has 
given a new lease on life after its un- 
savory history under George Scalise, 
now in Sing Sing; the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters’ International Union; the 
Air Line Pilots’ Assn.; the United Assn. 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters; the Chi- 
cago Motion Picture Operators’ Union; 
and the A.F.L. Chicago ‘Teamsters’ 
Council. 

Technically, Carmell qualified as the 

second “disinterested” trustee for the 
Keeshin Freight Lines because he 
doesn’t directly represent the Keeshin 
truckers. By a jurisdictional quirk, 
Keeshin’s Chicago drivers belong to the 
independent Chicago Truck Drivers’ 
Union, not the A.F.L. Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, which Carmell represents in 
Chicago. Keeshin employees outside 
Chicago, who are Brotherhood mem- 
bers, have as their counsel Joseph Pad- 
way, A.F.L. general counsel. 
e Behind Retail Drive—As attorney for 
the Building Service Employees, Car- 
mell is credited with braintrusting its 
current aggressive drive to enroll all 
department store employees under the 
A.F.L. banner (BW—Jan.5’46,p93). 
Since its successful raid on the C.1.O.’s 
Chicago local of the United Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Em- 
ployees last October, the B.S.E. has 
put organizers to work at Carson Pirie, 
Scott & Co., Mandel Bros., and Gold- 
blatt’s. Union goal is to organize State 
Street from top to bottom, with a union 
contract covering both selling and non- 
selling employees in every store. 

Earlier, Carmell had helped McFet- 
ridge oust a recalcitrant president of 
the Chicago Elevator Operators’ union 
by getting one of his Air Line Pilots 
on the transatlantic run to dig up a 
baptismal certificate in Ireland proving 
the union head was not a U. S. citizen. 
eIn Late Forties—Boston-born, and 
graduate of Boston’s Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Carmell is a slender red-head 
in his late forties. He went to Chicago 
in 1928 to lecture on workmen’s com- 
pensation law at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, stayed on as attorney for the Legal 
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Between the pioneer back shed or 
kitchen and\the modern industria! 
plant: Quick\ direct, constant con- 
tact between employer and em- 
ployee; speed and simplicity of 
etting things done without dele- 
gated supervision, unproductive 
help and reams \of paper work. 


Present plant dwner wishes to 
apply these lost controls to today’s 
conditions; to integrate and co- 
ordinate plant-management activi- 
ties for \planning and scheduling, 
production speed-up, labor dis- 
tribution, materials handling, time 
and cost accounting, inventory, / 
receiving, shipping. 


Central Control Boar 


TEMPORAT 


CENTRALIZED /('()\'P ()} 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


is vojteless, visible signal dialing. 
It is/the only fintercommunication 
control that prohibits conversation. 
It /gets work progress reports to 
anagement the instant work is 
ompleted, direct from employees 
working with/and for management. It 
keeps the fifger of management on 
the pulse of production. It reduces 
the size of any plant to startling 
compactness. It creates a faster mov- 
ing, harder hitting organization. It 
gets actign without barking orders. 
It's new, and streamlined. It puts 
your holse in order—to meet de- 
layed reconversion problems. 


—. 


Sub-Station Dispatcher ZN 


“TEMPORATOR Centralized I} EMPOR TR 


describes how “something that got 
lost” may be restored. It is free to plant, production, 
general managers, officials and executives who write_on 
compeny letter is to Simplex Time Recorder Coy 


Temporator Division, 66 Lincoln St., Gardner, Mass. 
F TIME KEEPING EQUIPMENT 


LICKS 


PUMPING PROBLEMS 


Pumps Practically 


Anything 


from Liquids to Non-Pourable Pastes! 


If it will push through a pipe, you can move it with an R & M Moyno 
—the amazing helical rotor pump that passes particles, resists chemi- 
cals and abrasives, delivers positive pressure without pulsation . . . 
stands up where other pumps fail. From clay slip to corn syrup, from 
gasoline to glue, here’s the amswer to your pumping problems. 


“Like a rope flipped up and down in a long slot,”’ said one Plant 
Engineer describing unique Moyno rotary motion. Rotor and stator 
work together to form ever-changing, progressing seal lines, with 
voids between which carry the material. Reversing rotation reverses 


direction of flow. 


The Pump Without “Type” Limitations 


MOYNO vs. Piston Pump 


Moynos have no valves; no pulsation; 
less weight, bulk; better performance 
on highly viscous fluids; much longer 
life on abrasives; usually, lower cost. 


MOYNO vs. Centrifugal 


Moynos are self-priming; liquid velo- 
cities are low, smooth, uniform; dis- 
placement is positive. Moynos give 
better capacity-pressure regulation; 
can create higher reserve pressures; 
pump highly viscous fluids better, 
and with less wear. 


MOYNO vs. Rotary 


Moynos are not limited to moderate 
pressures and to services only mildly 
abrasive; do not depend upon critical 
end-sealing and large areas of dia- 
metrical clearance. Moyno sealing is 
all in one replaceable element with a 
minimum of constantly changing dia- 
metric seal, and no end-seal whatever. 


MOYNO vs. Turbine 


Moynos pump virtually anything; 
have no high-speed impellers or criti- 
cal clearances; handle abrasives. 


Find out why and how these capable pumps can cut your production 
and maintenance costs. And ask us, too, about electric motors, hoists 
and cranes, industrial ventilation equipment, and compact speed- 
change machine drives. Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In 
Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Braniford, Ontario. 


Send for new Book 
No. 20, "A Turn 
for the Better...” 


Multi-Stege Tubular-Type Moyno. 
Other models and many sizes for every service. 


(Y ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


FOUNDED 
be - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 
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Aid Bureau of the United 
Chicago. 

After several years of 
wage claims before the I]! 
trial Commission, he was a 
assistant attorney general 
under Democratic Gov. Hen: }} 
During an eight-year term, ( 
thored the first Minimum : 
for Women in Illinois, th © 
tional Diseases Law, and | 
Safety Laws of Illinois, and 
amendments to the Workn ( 
pensation Act, then ste 
through court tests. 

e Engaged by Olander—Hi 
labor legislation brought hin to ; 
notice of Victor Olander, long-t in, 

president of the Illinois Federation 
Labor. Olander started Carn mn h 
career as a labor attorney by hiring }j 
as counsel for the State Feder:tion 

Carmell is known as an advocate g 
strong, democratically run unions, fi 
represents only A.F.L. unions, and 
fuses to accept as a client any union h4 
considers tainted with racketccring, 


NONUNIONIST PROTECTED 


Employers are as firmly barred fron 
acts encouraging union membcrship a 
they are from steps to discourage uniot 
enrollment of workers. Labor-manage 
ment relations being what they are, th 
National Labor Relations Board 
had little opportunity to use this pr 
viso of the Wagner Act. Recently, ho 
ever, NLRB dug out the dusty cl 

The American Car & Foundry Co 
was found guilty of an unfair labor pra 
tice for dismissing an employee ost 
sibly because he quit work before the 
end of his shift but actually, according 
to NLRB, because he refused to 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carme 
(A.F.L.). 

The company was ordered to rehir 
the discharged employee with ful 
seniority, and to make up any | 
pay he ‘suffered. 

NLRB held that since American 
Car & Foundry had no closed-shop con 
tract with the union it could not “co 
operate” with the union to force en: 
ployees to join it against their will. The 
fact that union members had refused 
to work with the nonmember, and had 
struck once for a short time in an 4 
tempt to force his dismissal, “does not 
grant the right to an employer to viol: 
the act because of a threat of cco 
nomic reprisal,” the NLRB pointed out. 


AS DUES OR FOR CHARITY 


The alternative of accepting a chi ke 
off of union dues or a checkoff of an 
equal amount in_ contribution 
charitable institutions recently was gi 
to employees of Warwick Mills at Cet 
terville, R. L., in a novel comprom 
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HE'S FRESH and sparkling youth— 
Jimpulsively warm and emo- 
ional. Yes, and just now she’s newly 
ware of the wonder and beauty of 
ving, thanks to a beautifully told 
ory by Ann Head she has just read 
n Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
Cosmopolitan, page after page, is 
lled with the world’s greatest emo- 
onal writing. It’s great writing and 
makes great reading. It’s writing 
hat banishes silly inhibitions, 
hat brightens a reader’s outlook, 
at paves a golden road to open, 
ceptive minds. 


And now, while she’s still filled 
‘ith a warm, impulsive urge for 
ings new and exciting, Campbell’s 
tempting her appetite with their 
opular, Selicions soups. They’re 


blending freshness and delicate 
flavor to appeal to her wide-awake 
senses. They’re making the most of 
her mellow mood. 

She’s under the spell of authors 
like Libbie Block, Vina Delmar, 
Margaret Culking Banning, Sinclair 
Lewis, Faith Baldwin and the other 
great writers who appear regularly 
in Cosmopolitan. 

She’s in the grip of emotion. And 
emotion makes wars. Emotion makes 
marriages. Emotion makes sales. 


*A Cosmopolitan advertiser since 1912. 


k 


osmopolita 


Ann Head’s writing has thrilled her to the core... 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 
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Fonttod Conlee 


FOR ALERT MANAGEMENT 


For fast thinking and precise transcrip- 
tion, he likes the convenience and word- 
for-word accuracy of Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. 

In an easy conversational voice, he 
talks his work away. Decisions, ideas, 
instructions—even over-the-desk con- 
versations—all are faithfully recorded 
by the small microphone on his desk. 
It is his Control Center for executive 
planning and action. 

And while he dictates, his secretary 
—freed from note-taking—is better 
able to shield him from interruption 
and to do other important work for 


him. Dictaphone Electronic Dictation 
actually doubles their ability to get 
things done. 

Learn how Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation can aid you. Consult your 
local phone book, or write for descrip- 
tive literature. Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Dept. D-4, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond 
Street, W. Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 
G ~~ 
Filteinits Yiwttion 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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a closed-shop stalemate 
company and the ‘Texti 
Union of America (C.1.0 
Negotiations between 
which claimed 425 of the t 
ployees, and company stalle: 
security after pay increase, \ 
and other contract terms \ 
out. The union demanded 
of “free riders” —those who 
fits won by a union at no pe 
The company flatly refused 
any contract clause that n 
to force membership in T.\\ UA 
employees. The expedient of 
sory checkoff either of union 
charity contributions was su 
a federal conciliator, and a 
both parties. 
So far as the charities were « 
the agreement—modification of , | 
Motor Co. of Canada plan (\\_; 
9°46,p70) which ordered a « : 
dues to the union from all « 
including nonmembers—has 
tle. According to T.W.U.A., 


employees chose the charities 


JOBS FOR JAPANESE 


California Japanese-American 
confronted with strong pre} 
against them on the West Coast (B\ 
Sep.15’45,p36), are finding t! 
come mat out for them in one | 
Los Angeles—an employment off 
tablished by the labor-short S 
Farms at Bridgeton, N. J. 

The Seabrook Farms division of Dee: 
field Packing Corp. (BW—May22'$ 
p20) already employs 2,000 Japan 
Americans, mostly recruited fron 
location centers. It is seeking betw 
300 and 400 more Nisei, Is 
Kibei families to provide mainten 
workers on its 15,000-acre farn 
velopment. 

Families are offered housing accon 
modations formerly used by the Civilua 
Conservation Corps in a_ park 
Bridgeton, or in new houses now un¢ 
construction. Provided also are child 
welfare centers, extended credit, cat 
teria service, bathing and _ picnicking 
facilities, and “friendly and courteow 
treatment from residents in the Bridg- 
ton area. Men are offered 64¢, women 
574¢ an hour for farm work. 

The Seabrook management relied 
prisoner-of-war labor to get it throug 
wartime worker shortages, now must find 
a substitute in building up to its summe 
work force of approximately 7,500. 


STRIKE LEADERS INDICTED 


Ten officials of C.1.0.’s United Elee 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers 0 
America who led the violent two-imont 
strike at General Electric Co.'s souti- 
west Philadelphia plant were indicted 
last week on charges of contempt & 
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for violations of an injunction 

mass picketing. 

indictments on this charge were 

if be the first ever returned by a 

jyania court. It also will be the 
‘me that a defendant in a con- 

case has had the privilege of a 


e™ leaders were named in 
tue bills charting offenses under 
4 common law of England, which 
basis for Pennsylvania’s legal sys 
The district attorney’s office un 
da 110-year-old act on which the 
b Jury could base a fourth bill nam 
any Block, president of U. E.’s 
t council and head of the Phila- 
2 Industrial Union Council. 

sed in 1836, the act makes it il- 
or an author, printer, or publisher 
“contemptuous words tending to 
he mind of the public.” Block's 
ied violation of it took place in a 
cast over station WPEN in which 
scribed the restraining order as a 
y injunction handed down by an 
bor court.” The D. A.’s office 
tains that a broadcast from a writ- 
script places the instances within 
meaning of the word “publishing” 
d in the law. 


cans, 
Prejudice 
ast (B\ 
the \ 
€ place j 
office ¢ 


Seabr 


at had the stamp of a new right- 
union in C.1.0. appeared on the 
last week end as the Utility Work- 
nion of America, claiming 225 
s and 50,000 members in light, 
power, gas, steam, and water plants. 
zed formally at a two-day con- 
on in Atlantic City. Two top 
). right-wingers made keynote 
hes, spared no words in condemn- 
xtreme left-wing elements in the 
movement. U.W.U.A., made up 
bmer independent unions, has set 
)0,000-member goal. Its toughest 
petition: District 50 of the Mine 
kers. 
he International Union of United 
ery, Flour, Cereal & Soft Drink 
kers (Ind.) will hold a referendum 
in three months on affiliation with 
. The union, formerly in A.F.L., 
oned for reaffiliation at the federa- 
s last board meeting, was invited 
lied on under terms which included sur- 
a et of members to the A.F.L. team- 
1st Gnd carpenters, operating engineers, 
aoe firemen and oilers. The terms were 
y ered. Under C.1.0.’s offer all juris- 
ton will be retained, some distilleries 
nized by C.1.O. will be turned over. 
) greements have been signed ending 
| Ele racted American Tobacco Co. strikes 
ae ~leb.23’46,p93) in Trenton, N. J., 
nail Charleston, S. C C.1.0.’s Food, 
couthecee & Agricultural Workers got 
licted hourly raises and, in Charleston, 
ot of “0! maintenance of membership 
I dues checkoff. 
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@ In carload 


shipping, bracing car doors the old 


fashioned way costs more lumber, 
labor, time. Save on all three by 


using Acme Doorway Bracing Band 


in coils or cut to size. It’s bracing 


in the modern manner — investi- 


gate today for increased profits. 


WITH ACME 


Bound ti ait thaw, 9 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


DOORWAY BRACING BAND 


CHICAGO 8 


LOS ANGELES 11 
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LOAN TO BRITAIN ~ 


... Investment in World Economic Unity 


Congress should give swift and confident approval to 
the proposed loan to Great Bnitain. 


Few other issues of foreign policy in the present 
troubled world lend themselves to such clear appraisal 
of where our National interest lies. 

In simplest terms, the question is whether we should 
extend to Great Britain a credit of $3% billions (plus 
$650 millions in payment for lend-lease balances) in 
return for her promise to repay principal with interest 
over a fifty year period starting at the end of 1951, and 
her pledge to give the fullest possible support to the 
kind of world trading system which it is the declared 
policy of both the United States and the United 
Nations Organization to promote. 


We Can Afford to Make It 


The sum we hazard is not inconsiderable, but finan- 
cial risks have meaning only when related to resources. 
The line of credit provided by the loan will amount, at 
most, to a claim on 2/5 of 1 percent of our gross output 
for the five to six year period over which it may be used. 
The interest rate charged, while moderate, is higher 
than our Treasury is paying upon current borrowings. 
The risk entailed is well within our resources as a credi- 
tor. In the considered judgment of the American and 
British technical experts who thrashed through the in- 
tricate accounting for three painful months, the amount 
and terms offered will suffice to allow Britain, under 
rigid austerity, to relax her system of.foreign trade 
restrictions, and to expand exports sufficiently to pay 
her debt commitments. 

Against the considered risks of extending the loan, 
there must be weighed the certain costs of refusing it. 
Without the loan, Britain has no recourse but to main- 
tain and extend the system of bloc trading which she 
adopted under stress of world depression and world 
war. If that is the route Britain follows, she will carry 
with her a large part of the sterling area countries — all 
British Commonwealth and Empire countries (except 
Newfoundland and Canada) plus Egypt, Iraq, and 
Iceland — and many of the nations with which the 
United Kingdom has payment agreements (Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and 
Turkey). 


~ 


Altogether, the United Kingdom’s orbit acc¢) 
for more than half of the world’s imports aud ep 
combined. It likewise is crucial to the trade oj 
United States. In the years immediately preceding 
war, the sterling area and payment-agreement couy 
provided just under one-half of both the import 
export trade of this country. 


Russia, of course, will continue to conduct her 
eign commerce exclusively upon a state-trading } 
Before the war, the Soviet Union transacted only a jj 
more than | per cent of foreign trade business, but 
future sphere of influence will be large — concei 
embracing as much as 30 per cent of total internati 
trade. 


We Cannot Afford to Refuse It 


If the weight of British influence in foreign trad 
thrown toward the Russian pattern rather than tow 
ours, it is apparent that bloc trading, with all of its; 
porting devices — bilateral deals, exchange controls, 
port and export quotas, subsidies, currency manip 
tions and the like — will be the prevailing pattem 
foreign transactions. 


In self-protection, the United States would have 
alternative but to conform to the dominant pattal 
We should be forced to form our own bloc, andj 
enter into active economic warfare in bidding for tt 
concessions against the offers of our rivals. How W 
we would do this is problematical. To the game 
would bring the largest economic potential in the wot 
But our handicaps would be equally impressive. 

First, under a system in which political and econo 
motivations are inextricably fused, a democratic nati 
and particularly one with a tradition of freedom in 
domestic enterprise, would operate at a great dis 
vantage. We should inevitably be driven toward mq }, 
and more government control of our entire economy 


Second, with a pattern of foreign trade in which ql C 
exports habitually are greater than our imports, 
bargaining position in international trade is mugjm: 
weaker than our over-all economic strength would s 
gest. Under state-controlled trading we should still f 
it difficult to compete successfully without resort 
loans, and under these conditions our loans would 
supporting a system alien to our choice and interest 


Third, under a regimented system which made & 


decisions subservient to political considerations, 

jtually certain that the volume of world trade 

j shrink. That was the clear experience of the 

ven-thirties. Thus, the standard of living in the 

.4 States would suffer in common with all others, 

e would be forced into a particularly drastic cur- 

; nt of certain war-expanded segments of our econ- 

at the very time when a large portion of the world 
t in need of the products they can produce. 


Weighing the Alternative Costs 


the years immediately ahead it is certain that from 


' accoiinirds to three-quarters of all international trade 
‘id cpl. transacted either in pounds or dollars. If both 
de of MM. are linked in a determined effort to restore com- 
-C¢ding fe world markets, to which buyers and sellers alike 
it Count access without discrimination, that will be the 


‘port @Bnant system of foreign trade. If the sterling group 
its satellites organizes a closed grid, our exclusive 
cannot preserve the trade pattern that we believe 


; most to us and to the world. 


b one can accurately measure the costs to the 
ed States of refusing the loan and accepting the 
quences. But unquestionably they would dwarf to 
ificance the sum risked in the proposed credit. We 
lose through the shrinkage of our trade, through 
tench of violent readjustments in our production 
ms, and eventually through the curtailment of 


ict her 
ding b 
nly a jj 
ess, but 
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Fernati 


n tradqmpver-all output below what it would be under an 
an tow rather than a closed system. We would lose heavily 
of its qqonomic liberty under a procedure that can be fol- 
trols, ge with success only by a close regimentation of pro- 


on as well as trade. 

ost of all, we would lose in prestige, through dem- 
ating that we are still unprepared to exercise a 
i leadership to which our giant stature as the pos- 
t of almost half of the world’s economic capacity 
les us. Once again we would be exhibiting to the 
i political feet of clay supporting an economic 
eof heroic proportions. 
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It Is Far from a “Soft” Bargain 


here has been some disposition in this country to 
conoid the loan to Britain as a somewhat “soft” and 
ic nati@@ally unprecedented transaction that smacks of 
om 1 ty. This is the sheerest nonsense. 


ae the first place, the kind of economic system we 
oo has never functioned and cannot operate now 
cones 


but a lender. For many decades prior to World 
hich ill Great Britain filled the creditor role. In 1913 her 
orts, en investments totaled $19 billions, and she not 
is muff made such transactions pay, but they proved her 
yuld sition through two grim wars. Her credits helped in 
still fffindustrial development of a large segment of the 
csort IM, including the United States. Of all the nations 
could He world, only the United States can assume now 
‘crest. Mantle which Britain no longer can support. 

ide € 


In the second place, the terms of our proposed loan 
to the United Kingdom are far from easy. Britain put 
a substantially greater proportion of her relatively mea- 
ger resources into the war than we did, and dissipated 
a large share of her foreign holdings in the process 
while accumulating an outside debt of crushing magni- 
tude. On a per capita basis her internal debt is greater 
than ours. Many Britons feel that our proposed loan is 
too small, and its terms too rigorous. If the amount 
proves to be inadequate, we shall have to consider sup- 
plemental aid at a later date. But the majority believe 
that the present offer gives a fighting chance to restore 
the system of world trade that we and they both want, 
and upon which the World Bank, the Monetary Fund, 
and the International Trade Organization under United 
Nations aegis are based. It is certain that without our 
loan all of this will go by the board. 


In the third place, our proposed loan is far from 
being without precedent. Canada, which is linked by 
far closer economic ties to us than to the Empire, al 
ready has provided for a loan to Britain of $1,200,000, 
000. This amounts to almost a third of what we propose 
to lend, although Canada’s population is less than 10 
per cent, and her income is little more than 5 per cent 
of ours. 


Shall the United States Lead or Follow? 


The way to exercise leadership is to lead. Nothing 
could be more futile than to go half way toward estab 
lishing the economic order for which we stand, and 
then withhold the crucial measure that will make it 
work. Failure to approve the loan to Britain will be a 
clear default of leadership. Failure to approve it 
promptly will dissipate its effectiveness. 

It has been officially stated that the British loan is 
a unique case that will establish no precedents for fur- 
ther credits to other nations. It is exceptional in its 
importance to our aim. But if the United States expects 
to make its economic program the dominant one for 
world trade, it must continue to exercise the creditor 
function without which that program cannot persist. 


The most that we should ask is that future loan 
transactions be scrutinized as was this one to see that 
they offer comparable security and comparable return 
in support of the program for which we stand. 

For the loan to Britain, it can be said that never be- 
fore has one nation had an opportunity to gain so much 
at so little risk as has the United States in this uniquely 
decisive case. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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MARKETING 


Packaging Tries to Catch Up 


Equipment makers in that field, wrestling with a three-year 
backlog of orders, offer scant comfort to customers. Meanwhile, 
new machines and new materials whet interest of processors. 


Ihe American Management Assn.’s 
smoothly run packaging conference, hav- 
ing outgrown the hotel ballrooms that 
housed it in other years, last week set 
up shop for four days in Atlantic City’s 
mammoth auditorium. 

Eight thousand visitors tramped en- 

thusiastically around its 149 exhibition 
booths, sniffed the heavy scent of garde- 
nias which had been flown in to pub- 
licize air shipment, hung eagerly over 
the few new products displayed, fell ex- 
hausted into chairs to haggle over quotas 
of ‘supplies and delivery dates on 
machinery. 
e What They Wanted—Clearly they 
had been drawn to this first postwar 
packaging show by more than a sunny 
boardwalk or any long-suppressed urge 
for convention hobnobbing. 

They wanted packaging equipment 
—new machines for new products, old 
machines to replace those overworked 
in the war years when none was avail- 
able. 

Keenly aware of the growing impor- 

tance of self-service in retailing—for 
many commodities besides food—they 
also wanted new and glamorous packag- 
ing that, in the probable absence of a 
sales person, would prompt “impulse 
buying” by the consumer. 
e Three-Year Backlog—With respect to 
new equipment, they received scant en- 
couragement. Frank E. Fairbanks, pres- 
ident of the Packaging Machinery Man- 
ufacturers Institute, summed up: 

Packaging machinery manufacturers 
are now producing at nearly three times 
their prewar rate and have a three-year 
backlog of demand. 

Chief bottlenecks are the training 

of new labor, and the shortage of com- 
ponents. Gray iron castings are especially 
hard to come by; delivery promises on 
fractional horsepower motors range up 
to January, 1948; and chain manufac- 
turers are still beset with their own 
labor troubles. 
e Subcontracting—Many packaging ma- 
chinery firms are trying to speed up 
deliveries by subcontracting—an unfa- 
miliar practice which they claim is sub- 
stantially less profitable than keeping 
everything in their own shop. 

While deliveries on small, semiauto- 
matic machines range from about three 
to six months, those on bigger equip- 
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ment—high-speed, automatic models— 
are from twelve to 36 months. ‘This, of 
course, is the equipment most in de- 
mand by users, M2 are already troubled 
by war-increased labor costs and nerv- 
ously aware of the proposed 65¢ fed- 
eral minimum wage law (BW—Feb.23 
*46,p96). 

e Newcomers—There were some bright 
notes, however. One was the trio of 
new machines displayed by Wright’s 
Automatic Machinery Co. of Durham, 
N. C.: 

(1) A machine which wraps, seals, 
and labels standard 5¢ food. packages 
in cellophane without use of cardboard 
or other support. 

(2) A machine which, on the prin- 
ciple of “hydro-electric positive dis- 
placement” (instead of the conventional 
beam or spring scale), permits accurate, 


high-speed weighing, at 
weights from | oz. to 
such difficult items as p 
fore packaging. 

(3) A machine which 
applies cellulose bands t 
wine or liquor bottles at 
130 per minute—an operat 
by hand only. 
e The War Development, ~| 
touted application of wart . 
developments to peacetin 
relatively little attention 
case of packages requirii 
vapor barrier, and export 
tainers. The reason was 
were so expensive that on), | 
could afford to use them. 

Anyone who may have con : 
exposition unaware of the poten 


of prepackaging could ha: 
such as Celanese Plastics ( rp.. \ | 
| 


mained in the dark very lon 
santo Chemical Co., E. I. dy 


Nemours & Co., and Sylvania |; 


Corp. displayed tomatocs, 

shirts, candy, suspenders, blanket, 
siery, fresh fish, bread, machine y 
and dozens of other items—all ; 


orously wrapped in Lumarith, P| 
cellophane, aluminum foil, or \ 
have-you. 

e Still Hard to Get—But supple 
these materials are, regrettabli 
skimpy. Manufacturers are stil! 


CONSUMER CONTAINERS 


Metal Cons....... a 


Setup Boxes. ...... Go 
Folding Boxes..... : ] 


Collapsible Tubes. . . 


Glass Containers. . . 


| 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Wire-Bound Boxes. . ie 


Corrugated 
and Solid sa or 


PACKAGING TAKES STOCK AFTER WAR 


v 


Comparative gains of major types 
of consumer packages and shipping 
containers, 1945 over 1940, ar 
shown by government data, avail 
able for the last time because of 
the disappearance of allocations 
and requirements for reporting 
usage. Glass containers scored 3 
102% increase because of their 
widespread substitution for tin can 
(BW—Nov.4'44,p20). Collapsible 
tubes increased 75.8% —at a time 
when few could be had for civilian 
products—due to military require 
ments. Cooperage’s 17.6% decline 
resulted from lumber and man 
power shortages; nailed wooden 
boxes gained 144.5% thanks t 
military overseas shipments; fiber 
drums owe their 500.7% boom t 
the lack of steel drums. 


Nailed 
wes j ; - | 
, ——, 
Fiber Drums... — aL | 
| [ I | a 
-50 0 50 100 150 200 250 400 450 » 
Per Cent Change, 1940-1945 
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Also more than 600 new freight 
cars of the latest type. For the 
finest and best in transportation 
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A feature of the American Management Assn.’s packaging show at Atlantic 
City last week was the “Stretch-wrap” machine developed by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. It passed two continuous sheets of Pliofilm over heated rollers, 
thence between two soft Airfoam rubber belts which seal the film tightly 
around such odd-shaped objects as chickens, vegetables, hardware, roasts— 
even seafood. At the same time, the belts force the air out of the package— 
thus protecting mechanical objects from decay or rust, Goodyear says. 


out their production under quota sys- 
tems, and most are taking no new cus- 
tomers except those whose product 
promises some experimental or other- 
wise interesting use for the packaging 
material. 

Nor was the outlook on other forms 
of packaging very encouraging—in many 
cases because resumed production of 
civilian goods outruns the supply of 
packaging materials. Fiber shipping con- 
tainer production will be about the 
same as in 1945. The industry is work- 
ing at 95% of capacity, but this is still 
far short of demand. 

One of the most critical shortages is 

in tinplate, though can maufacturers 
will get about as much this year as last 
year, despite the steel strike. 
e Other Stringencies—Production of 
folding boxboard, multiwall paper bags, 
and textile bags is unequal to the de- 
mand. 

Glass containers are scarce because of 
restrictions on the use of metal cans 
and the increased demand for packag- 
ing both new and old products. 

Production of sheet and strip steel 
in 1946 will equal that of 1945, but 
competition from consumer durable 
goods industries may limit that allotted 
to packaging. 

Collapsible tube production will total 
about 6,000,000 gross this year, against 
an estimated demand of 8,000,000 
gross. This gap is due, of course, to the 
shortage of lead (BW —Apr.6’46,p88). 

Strictly new packages were not plenti- 


ful at the show, but a few attracted 
especial attention. 

e For Precooked Frozen Foods—Con 
tainer Corp. of America proffered a 
wax-lined, paperboard box, with metal 
ends, made by its subsidiary, Sefton 
Fibre Can Co. of St. Louis, especially 
for packaging precooked frozen food 
Its distinctive feature is an embedded 
string, which, when pulled, cuts through 
the package near the end, making it as 
casy to open as a gum or cigarette 
wrapper. It will be somewhat more ex 
pensive than the conventional frozen 
food package. 

Reynolds Metals Co. introduced 

Reynolds Pak—a single sheet of light 
gage aluminum, supplied preprinted 
in rolls, to be formed into packages in 
the processing plant as needed. 
e High Conductivity—Reynolds is push- 
ing it now for frozen foods, later for 
other products. Chief advantage claimed 
is that its high conductivity cuts freez 
ing time one-third to one-half, thereby 
reducing operating costs and improving 
the flavor of the frozen food product. 

Other advantages are an absolute 
moisture-vapor barrier, nonabsorption 
of juices, and a colorful—even dazzling 
—outside appearance. The cost is said 
to compare favorably with other frozen 
food packages. Birds Eye-Snider Divi- 
sion of General Foods Corp. will begus 
market tests on this package in June 
e New Butter Wrap—Another Reynolds 
innovation is a butter wrap of aluminum 
foil laminated to parchment. Its prin- 
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CASTINGS 


to Bring You Finer 


BOVE, you see 

**Les” Dissinger 

—for twelve years an 

~ employee of the Leb- 
, anon Steel Foundry 
—checking a casting 


before he shapes it in a 350-ton press. 

The skill of Lebanon men like “Les” 
Dissinger plays a part in both your present 
and your future comfort. Lebanon Circle © 
castings for compressors, engines, turbines, 
condensers, pumps, valves and fittings are 


major equipment in both unit condensers 


LEBANO 


ALLOY AND STEEL 
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" DISSWIGEr 
OF LEBANON 
“CONDITIONS” 


AIR CONDITIONING 


and complete air conditioning systems. 


Lebanon’s knowledge, equipment and 
craftsmanship ...the craftsmanship of men 
like “Les” Dissinger...may help you to 
improve product quality or to increase or 
maintain production. Investigate the appli- 
cations of electric furnace alloy steel castings 
in your industry. Discuss your service con- 
ditions with a Lebanon foundry engineer 
or metallurgist. 

LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PA. 
“In the Lebanon Valley” 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (Swiss CHAMCTTE) METHOD 
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cipal advantage is that butt 
does not absorb foreign < 
less likely to become ran 
reports that in its tests 92 
packed in foil dropped 
score after two weeks’ stor 
nary household refrigerat 
tures, while butter packed } 
parchment wrapper and cart 
to 884 score. The weight | 
during prolonged cold st 
claimed to be less m the ah 
package. 

Cost of the container is it] 
more than present butt« ; 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Chi 
has cooperated with Reyn 
veloping and testing the p 
begin market tests within 6( 
Reynolds succeeds in ironing 
ceiling conflict with OPA. 


Back to Normal? 


FTC decision in “The Cag 
of the Beer Bottle Label” 
another sign of the agency 


J 


( 


return to a milder attitude. 


It begins to look as if the |] 
Trade Commission, which unt 
rambunctious five years ago (B\W—-\ 
29’41,p8) was considered the 1 
business of all government 
agencies, is almost back to norma 

This week FTC modified a « 
made in 1945 (height of the ¢ 
era) and ruled that the Manhat 
Brewing Co. of Chicago can 
word “Canadian” on its beer « 
labels and advertisements “cons; 
ously and adequately” show that t 
product is of U. S. vintage. 
© Benefit of the Doubt—Commissioné 
Loweli B. Mason, Truman’s fresh: 
appointee to FTC, who resuscitated t 
Manhattan case recently, says that ther 
is a sharp difference between advertix 
ments that actually deceive someon 
and those that merely “tend” to decei 
and that Manhattan should get t 
benefit of any doubt. 

“Few wives give their husbands bla 
eyes,” says Mason, “but many upon od 
occasions may ‘tend’ in that direction 
. . . If the police were required unée 
the law to use no discretion but to ays 
rest every woman who had that t \ 
ency or that capacity, we would 
down shops, cripple manufacturing 4 i 
almost completely destroy family liq ¥ 
So here, just how far shall the Flt 
go in searching out and preventing ! 
‘tendencies’ and ‘capacities’ in a 
ing?” 

e Split Decision—Commissionet Gu 
land S. Ferguson and Robert E. Fre: 
agreed with Mason. Chairman W. 4 
Ayres and Commissioner Edwin l 
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The plane that parked on a cloud!” “ceva 
by Mr. Friendly 


(READING TIME: GREASED LIGHTNING ) 
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When Tom Ipplehart took the Company plane up he got to thinking... 


“Flying is perfectly safe... It’s coming down that's dangerous! 


“I might crash ... destroy property ... catch on fire .. . injure someone. 


The sensible thing is not to land!” 
He decided to park the plane on a good safe cloud ... and radio his company. 


Well, sir, they were in an uproar! ... 


until Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual Man appeared. 


“Nothing to it!” he smiled. “With American Mutual's complete 


Aviation coverage you'll be protected against every conceivable kind of loss... 
cOnSspic , ’ ‘ai , . . ' 
that 4 and, like Workman's Compensation, Group Accident and Health, 

at j 
and the many other examples of our wide and complete coverage for businessmen . 
Nhissiond 


7Ou av. > itv save J()C7 > - 
woe you'll have the opportunity to save 20% on premiums! 


tated th To 
vat the pe ras Well, the moment they signed, Mr. Friendly spoke 
dverts ak in the mike . . . “Calling Tom Ipplehart! ... 


someon 
deceive 
get th 


Back out of that cloud, Tom... You're completely protected now!” 


P.S. Send for your free copy of American Mutual's Aviation 
is bl y py 

GS acl 
90n dd 
recto 
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Insurance Plan today. You'll save ... You'll profit! 
ms Write: American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. B-21, 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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all Your helping hand for better business! 
W.A 
» MAMERICAN MUTUAL... the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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At Your 


To Help Untie 


Service 


HERE'S HOW HE SOLVED 
A PACKAGING PROBLEM 


PROBLEM: To package frozen 
meats transparently for self- 
service stores. Packaging must 
withstand temperature and mois- 
ture extremes, rough handling, 
yet have eye appeal. The meat 
packer called in a Bauer & Black 
Technical Consultant. 


POSSIBILITIES: Cellophane bags? 
— Too expensive; multiple shapes 
and sizes needed. Cheesecloth 
stockinette? — Unsightly, not 
transparent. Transparent acetate 
sheets, bound with tape? — YES! 
But what tape could do so rugged 
a job? 


ANSWER: A special low-temper- 
ature tape developed by Bauer & 
Black. Where ordinary cloth and 
paper tape failed badly, Bauer & 
Black No. 610 stuck, at subzero 
and room temperatures. Equally 
strong wet or dry, attractive in 
use and less expensive for the 
purpose than twine, No. 610 is 


backed with WEBRIL, an ex- 
clusive Kendall Company pat- 
ented product. 


NO LONGER A “PIG IN A POKE” 


* * * 


CUT YOUR COSTS 


Bauer & Black Technical Consultants 
don’t know your business as you do, but 
they DO know Industrial Tape. One of 
them will try—at no expense to you— 
to help you cut costs, speed production 
by pointing out timesaving, economical 
uses of tape in your plant. A session with 
him may pay you handsome returns. 
Write today to Dept. 64 for him to call. 


NOTE: On your request we will 
gladly send you free our monthly 
AUTOMOTIVE NEWS LETTER, 
containing interesting, up-to-the- 
minute facts about the industry. 


BAUER ¢ BLACK 


Division of The Kendall Company . . . 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Tape 


RESSURE SENSITIVE AONMESIVE 


PRODUCTION SHORT CUTS TO REDUCE COSTS 
RESEARCH TO SPEED AND IMPROVE METHODS 


FOOD FOR COMPLAINT 


For 16 years the Tomato Festiy 
Fight at Dania, Fla., has been a pu 
licity natural; few editors could tes 
the annual pictures of Florida bathi 
beauties, charming even under a cog 
ing of tomato pulp. But in this ye 
of shortage and famine, Dania reap: 
not only publicity but a whirlwind 
criticism—from as far away as F; 
land—about the “wicked waste 
food.” Town fathers explained hast 
that the teams had hurled only rott 
tomatoes unfit for consumption. 


Davis did not. That division, incid 
tally, may be a tipoff on what to expe 
in other F' TC cases. 
A combination of the Recce } 
BW—Feb.9'46,p53), a recent Supre 
Court decision in the “Alpacuna” « 
(BW—Mar.30'46,p5), and the influc 
of Mason seems to be jarring FTC 
of the stern attitude it assumed in t 
days when consumer groups prodde 
into stiffer actions. Further evida 
of the return to sweetness and light 
be noted in FTC’s recent considera) 
changes in procedure (BW—Feb.2}+ 
>/). 
© Top- Heavy Menu?—Mason does 
deny that FTC has authority to 
what a label or an advertisement m¢ 
to the public, but he remarks that “t! 
feast of authority has at times | 
bad for the commission’s digest! 
With the leaven of moderation lack 
we might stuff ourselves on thic ind 
gestible parsing, phrasing, and syntax 
too much advertising language w! 
many vital questions of fair dc ling 
business go untasted on the table.” — 
Backers of the Reece Bill can haré 
believe their ears, but say they want? 


bill on the books anyhow—just in ca 
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The new Kelly—like all Kellys— 
proves its toughness and dependability 
on the bocks and on the road! It’s the 
trucker’s tire! 

The reason? The newest in tire- 
making methods, materials and ma- 
chines is combined with Kelly’s 52 
vears of tire craftsmanship—extra 


skill, extra care through every step of 


the manufacturing process! 


Fleet Records show “Kellys are Tough.” 
KELLY QUALITY COSTS LESS 
PER MILE! 


Owners, Traffic Men, 


ial 


HE SAYS-““AMEN” 


Drivers—all praise Kellys! 


The new Kelly offers stronger 
rayon cord, tougher tread, extra cush- 
ion between plies, a new shape to keep 
rubber relaxed instead of stretched 
but it also has Kelly quality that keeps 


it rolling long after other tires are 


worn out. Try Kellys! Test them 
against others if you like. 
THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


Cumberland, Maryland 


fate 


aoe: « lie 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


For Export Sales 


For manufacturers in these im- 
portant fields — foodstuffs, hard- 
ware, chemicals, steel — the Otis, 
McAllister organization offers you 
exceptional facilities for exporting 
throughout Latin America. These 
products are covered by our capa- 
ble sales staffs in Mexico, Central 
America and South America. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


OTIS, MCALLISTER & CO. 


World Traders Since 1892 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco 4 
Canal Building, New Orleans 12 
LOS ANGELES ¢ CHICAGO « NEW YORK 


WITH A BAGK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 14 usual size easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact = provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper = reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed “Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in thousands of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Write 
for styles, sizes and prices today. 


, Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


0 S28 N. 22nd St 


Milwaukee 3, Wis 


Who’s Listening? 
C.A.B. may drop “Crossley 
ratings” of program popularity. 
Industry committee criticizes all 
current checking methods. 


If the findings of a special commit- 
tee are adopted by members, the Co- 
operative Analysis of Broadcasting— 
radio's oldest program-rating service— 
will go out of the business of issuing 
its famed “Crossley ratings” (so nick- 


named because the research firm of 
Crossley, Inc., does the field work). In- 
stead, C.A.B. is advised to reorganize 


into a sort of braintrust to mastermind 
the straightening out of radio’s vast re- 
search tangle. 

@ Early Competition—W hen CAB. 
was launched more than 15 years ago, 
advertisers and agencies were still dubi- 
ous over radio’s potentialities and frankly 
puzzled by the deluge of boxtops each 
new contest invited. C.A.B., coopera- 
tively fostered by the Assn. of National 
Advertisers and ‘the American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies, was the answer. 
By telephoning the public (through 
Crossley, Inc.), C.A.B. could provide 


sponsors with an idea o! 
gram popularity, and—to 
—some idea of audience < 
The fact that C.A.B 
agency engineered—thoug] 
were invited to subscrib« 
have a voice in C.A.B. a 
door open for a compet 
the research firm of ( 
(““Hooperatings”) started 
C.A.B. While Hooper d 
capital from the network 
invited by them to 
C.A.B., the chains und 
glad to see him in the fi 
cheered whenever Hooper 
produced higher ratings t! 
e No Referee Available—A 
of competition (BW—F< 
both services had staged s 
membership drives that t! 
preciable overlap in subscril 


competition got so hot that 


systems were growing ev« 
orate and costly. Thoug! 


it vy 
t 


operative and nonprofit, of AB. 


call a halt to the race any 
Hooper could, and a rum 


INO! 


got hopelessly tangied up in 


ties. 


To complicate affairs still 1 


firm of A. C. Nielsen actively ; 


into the fray in 1943 with an 


SEARS CONTRACTS FOR FLIGHTS OF FASHION 
At La Guardia Field last week, National Skyway Freight Corp.—th: 


BUSINESS WEEK @ Ap 


Tiger Line” (BW—Aug.25’45,p21)—loaded up a specially equipped frei! 
with about $50,000 worth of women’s wear for Sears, Roebuck’s retail stor 
Los Angeles. For Skyway the flight was more than just another one-shot | 
licity junket; it has a contract to fly some 5,000 garments weekly—on havi 
and unwrapped—for the mail-order house. For Sears, it means saving 
packing and pressing, plus 20-hour coast-to-coast delivery that it expect 
result in bigger and faster turnover. Sears hopes to expand the ai! 


sen 
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Do You Know 
at ATLAS Makes 
These Products? 


s makes commercial explosives, yes. But 
are not the be-all and end-all of Atlas 
hess. Atlas manufactures many other prod- 
which, in themselves or indirectly, serve 
ican life in hundreds of ways. Some are 
rated in this picture. 


merous are these products—and so com- 
ed their structure and formulation—that 
has accumulated a mass of techniques 
are of increasing value to American 
stry. This experience and “know how” are 
able to you, should you be interested in 
oving your products or processes. When 
ical problems arise in your business. Atlas 
be glad to help you solve them. 


} 
| 


Darco activated carbon used in metal finishing. 2. Coated 
automotive upholstery. 3. Acids to make fertilizer. 
Humectant in tobacco. 3. Textile chemicals. 6. Emulsi- 
for DDT concentrates. 7. Explosives for mining metals. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Ofca in Principal Cities 


aelenl edibles ¢ Industrial Finishes ¢ Coated Fabrics ¢ Acids 
Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals er “TT 


Because Carpenter Made Stainless 


COST LESS TO USE 


©” You don’t have to be told Stainless. You'll want the 
about the “sales magic” of Carpenter Stainless that can 
Stainless Steel—how it lower your costs by keep- 
catches your eye in a new ing you free from tooling 
fishing reel—or wins your troubles, by reducing your 
wife’s prompt approval of rejects and servicing prob- 
kitchen cutlery. For every- lems. For the kind of 
one knows that Stainless Stainless that is uniform 
won't rust or “peel”, that from lot to lot always 


its gleaming bright finish specify “Carpenter”. 
is permanent. 

And for the kind of per- 
To take full advantage of _— sonal help that gets your 


the “pride of ownership” Stainless problems solved 
appeal that Stainless can faster, see your nearby 
give your products, you'll Carpenter representative. 
want more than just any Drop us a line today. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


arpenter , ida 


D 
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Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis 
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meter” which, when attac] 
set, records tunings on a 

Aug.18’45,p89). Nielsen \ 

tended that his mechanica 
quated all telephone resea: 
e Networks Protest—With 

to mull over, the world o} 
ually progressed from a ; 
confusion to uneasiness t 
verging on cynicism. 

Matters came to a hea 
when the networks let « 
over a C.A.B. boost in 
aftermath of stepping up 
and threatened to cancel t 
of the co-op, which, histor 
their baby anyway. 

Faced with a revolt of t] 
the C.A.B. soon generated 
tion within itself which spr 
mere subject of costs to the w1 
of research methods as wel!. A + 
tite investigating committc« 
consisting of Robert F. Fld 
to the president of Lever B 
neer user of Nielsen’s “audi: 

a veteran C.A.B. member): T| 
D’Arcy Brophy, president of Ker 
Eckhardt; and Edgar Kobak, pr 
of Mutual Broadcasting Syst 

@ Recommendations—Last ¢ 
committee turned in its report, 
committee was plainly dissatisfied 
telephone techniques as “excluding 
the great majority of radio list 
inferentially criticized all exi 
niques as not producing satistactor 
sults; said there was a crying n 
an “ideal” service; and advised that 
C.A.B. get out of the rating busi 
so it can devote its energics to hunt 
and bargaining for this ideal. 
C.A.B. members must now de 
how super-quality can be achieved 
out again driving up costs and ¢ 
decision probably will take consider 
thrashing out. 


MACY SALES SOAR 


Further evidence of the reasons 
hind Wall Street’s ardent interest 
department store stocks (BW-‘ 
6'46,p115) came last week when R 
Macy & Co. announced that in the 
weeks ending Feb. 2, annual sales 
the first time topped the $200,00 
mark. Macy’s various properties ! 
thus (figures in thousands of dolls 


SHE: 


HE: 


HE 


Sales Sale 

This Year Last } 

(53 5 

Weeks) Weel 

Macy’s New York. . $132,264 $1164 

L. Bamberger. ..... 45,415 38. 
Davison-Paxon .... 22,459 
Lasalle & Koch.... 14,774 


O’Connor, Moffatt. 4,404* 
$219,316 $1845 


*From Sept. 1, 1945, date of acquisiti 


Net income after taxes this time ¥ 
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£: You certainly don’t look to me, dear, like the tired- 
business-man-who’s-been-on-a-long-trip! 


HE: And I don’t feel like one, either! It was wonderful... 


HE: One of the first things I did was to head for the Statler 
Dining Room. Was that a treat! The best food in town, 
prepared just as I like it, and perfectly served. Statler 
is one place where you really are a guest these days. 


SHE: When are you going on another business trip? 
HE: Soon, soon, I hope. 


SHE: | hope so, too. Because I’m going right along with you! 


HE:. . . Just wonderful. I stopped at the Statler Hotel 
right in the heart of the business center! What a room 
I had! I can just see it now. Large, roomy, home- 
like, with a wonderful bed eee comfortable chairs . a 


radio... anewspaper... aswell bath...and.. 


HE: And then did I get a good night’s sleep! There’s nothing 
quite like a Statler bed with its 537-coil, built-in 
springs, and its relaxing, foot-thick mattress. Seems to 
be made up with just yards and yards of snowy-white 
comfort. I rested like a clam at high tide. 


HOTELS STATLER IN 
BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
ST. LOUIS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 


BOSTON $3.85 
DETROIT $3.00 
STATLER-OPERATED 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILLIAM PENN $3.85 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Rates Begin ot Prices Shown 


MELP YOUR COUNTRY, HELP YOURSELF 
INVEST IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


=e ae _ 


WELSBACH 


ENGINEERING & MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 


UTILITY APPRAISALS 
ENGINEERING * CONSTRUCTION 
STREET LIGHTING MAINTENANCE 


Consultants on All Phases of Utility Operations 


E\ 


(CQEEQEED) 1500 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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economic policy NOW? 


in 2 or 3 years? 


@ Is America headed for another boom and collapse? 
@... Or can we avoid both by framing a sound 


Here is a clear, factual report for everyone who cares 
about the prospects for his business or his job in the years 
for everyone who cares about 
It is concerned primarily with 
most vital questions of our economic future— 


id th 
Civition  pridection 


immediately ahead, and 
what his money will buy. 
the two 


I1—How can we complete 
postwor expansion of 
employment 


2—How can we make the transition to markets 
free of price control without running into serious 


inflation er depression? 


Just Out 


and 


Contents 


pression 


JOBS AND MAR KETS 1. The Task We Face 
2. Dangers of Inflation and De- 


How to Prevent Inflation and Depression in the Transition  °- “cnera! Strategy for theTrans- 


ition 
4. Price Control in the Transitic 


nm 


A COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH 5. The Government Budget in 
STUDY Transition Policy 
Ba Ey ss ee 
Myers, Wierbert Stein, Howard e ont ee 7. — of a Transition 
} my Committee ON APPROVAL 8. Summary and Recommenda- 
1S gegen, 62% O00 Bo eee tes 
1) T ucGraw-Hilt Book Co., 330 w. 42 St. n.v.c. 18 | 
his book presents a program of & Send me CED Research Staff. . . Jobs and Markets ! 
fiscal, monetary, and price control @ 3 Oe ste me ce pensee et ren , 
policies to speed the expansion of | book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders. ) i 
civilian production and employment, ' NOME ....ccccccccceccecccccecccccsesecssccoeces 1 
to prevent inflation and depression in , BABIES cccccccetcccccceccctcceceetesesésocceses ‘ 
: Gly aml Biate.. ccccccceccosescce Ccccccecceses I 
the return to free markets, afd 00 § Gompany ..cccccccccccccoccsccccscoccccccsvcccs ’ 
remove the need for price control at | Position ...........+-.++-++: Sree Bw 4-13-46 ! 
the earliest possible time. i nae a ys eh _ rae 
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$5,046,000 as against $4,775, 
prior year. 

The report, which conf 
Macy’s is expansion-minded — 
continue to branch out (B\\~\,.. 
23’46,p80), also says that the 
store operations are now big 
warrant consolidated corporat 
offices. These are being estal 
Manhattan. 


Flying Tastes 
United’s poll shows thy 
air passengers want comfor 
but pick their line chiefly { 
convenience of schedules. 


Eighteen months ago United Airlir 

asked its customers and prospects ¢ 
answer 125 questions to elicit their ide 
for the interior design of its postwx 
“Mainliner”—a 5-mi.-per-minute, 
passenger transport scheduled for , 
to-coast service late this summer (BWV 
—Oct.7'44,p96). This week United 
published a summary of the 19 
answers it received to its questiom 
Some of it makes thoughtful reading fo; 
other forms of transportation as wel! 
for the airlines. 
e Air for Long Trips—Apparently, th: 
longer the trip, the more likely passes. 
gers are to go by plane. Given a choice 
of an overnight trip by train or a 3th 
trip by plane at the same cost, 9 
of United’s respondents said they wi 
take to the air, while 99% preferred ; 
6-hr. to 7-hr. plane ride to 40 hr. | 
train. 

The proportion of passengers willing 
to pay extra for a plane berth is surprs 
ingly small, however. Although 56% 
thought berths on airplanes desirable, 
only 15% were willing to pay a berth 
charge comparable to that for a Pullman 
berth for the same distance. Most pay 
sengers said they would arrange thei 
schedule so as to fly by day rather than 
pay a $25 charge for a berth on a 
84-hr. coast-to-coast flight or on a} 
hr. trip between the Pacific Coast ang 
Chicago. 
e Sociability Preferred—Since the 1) 
ft. Mainliner will have a cabin as longa 
a railroad coach, United asked custom 
ers whether to divide it, and if so, how. 
The vote was 4-to-l for an open cabit 
for passengers traveling alone, but 55% 
would rather be in compartments whea 
traveling with someone else. 

America’s favorite dinner, judging by 
the preferences of United’s correspont: 
ents, consists of tomato juice; filet m 
gnon; mashed potatoes, asparagus, and 
lima beans; hearts of lettuce salad; and 
ice cream and coffee. 
e Drys Lose—A surprise in the survey 
was the heavy vote (69%) for premea 
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Production 
Really runs : 
like Clockwork 


Clocks tell only part of the story on production. But when you 
relate elapsed time to the figures of Veeder-Root Devices . . . then 
you've got the whole story, complete and up-to-the-minute. 
For Veeder-Root *‘ Facts in Figures’’ tell you at a glance whether 
you afe actually getting the full quota of production scheduled 
for each hour, shift, or day. And if you're not getting it, they 
show you the lag-points and also the exact extent of the lag 
Wherefore, plants in every line of industry rely on these figures as 
the basis of complete production Counrrol. 
You can get this complete Veeder-Root Countrol in your plant, too 
. » with Veeder-Root Devices that count or measure mechanically 
or electrically, in any units you require . . . turns, strokes, pieces, 
electric impulses, or what have you? They're inexpensive, and 
they’re quick and easy to install. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
Kan England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (New address on request) 
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BREAK IN OPA ROOF IS MADE-—SELECTIVELY 


The effort to regulate prices right 
across the board finally has been 
abandoned. This step was formal- 
ized by OPA when it removed price 
ccilings on long lists of capital goods 
and consumers’ durables this week. 

These potential ceiling punctures, 
however, are in fields which will 
have little if any short-term influence 
on the cost of living. Here, for ex- 
ample, are major product lines in 
production, transportation, and other 
industrial equipment on which price 
control has been suspended: 

Electrical: steam hydraulic and 
gas turbines; direct current arc weld- 
ing equipment; electric motors, 250 
hp. and over; transformers, 500 
kva. and over; telephone central 
station and other telephone equip- 
ment; antenna systems and towers; 
domestic watt-hour electric meters. 

Machine tools: large types (both 
new and used) as defined in MPR 
67 (new) and MPR 1 (secondhand). 

Processing: many types of textile 
machinery; specially built newspaper 
and magazine presses. 

Construction: dredges; lock and 
dam machinery listed in Appendix A 
of revised MPR 136. 

Transportation: locomotives and 
tenders; freight cars; passenger cars 
for surface, subway, or elevated lines; 
many railroad parts and specialties; 
passenger and freight elevators and 
escalators. 

Miscellaneous: industrial casters; 

mechanical precision springs; gaskets; 
dies, jigs, * sen molds, and _pat- 
terns (with some exceptions); open 
or flat die forgings (except commer- 
cial drop forgings); tire chains; diesel 
engines (with some _ exceptions); 
steam generating equipment; indus- 
trial and marine stokers (feeding ca- 
pacity 1,200 Ib. or more per hour); 
industrial conveyors and conveying 
systems of stationary type (with some 
exceptions). 
e The Exceptions—When it came to 
consumer durables, OPA found it 
easier to enumerate the things still 
under control than those being re- 
moved, and hence, the following con- 
sumer durable goods regulations are 
listed as being unchanged: 


MPR 64: Domestic cooking and heat- 
ing stoves. 

MPR 86: Domestic washing and iron- 
ing machines. 

MPR 111: Vacuum cleaners. 

MPR 598: Household mechanical re- 
frigerators. 

MPR 57: Wool floor coverings. 

MPR 213: New coil and flat bed- 
springs and metal beds. 


MPR 318: Feathers and down. 

MPR 548: Metal upholstery springs, 
constructions, and accessories. 

MPR 584: Feather-filled pillows and 
upholstery cushion innercasings. 

MPR 116: China and pottery. 

MPR 499: Imported Swiss watches. 

MPR 564: Fountain pens and me- 
chanical pencils. 

MPR 599: Radio receivers and phono- 
graphs. 

OPA lists the following items as re- 
maining under-price controls of the con- 
sumer durable goods order (MPR 188): 

Paints and Varnishes: All ready-mixed 
paints; paste and semipaste paints; putty; 
fillers; oil, varnish, and spirit stains; paint and 
varnish remover; colors in oil; white lead in 
oil; zine white in oil; marine paints; water 
paints; calcimine; calking, waterproofing (in- 
tegral and hardeners), pipe. 

Bedding: Box springs; cots made of all 
new materials; double-duty sleep equipment in- 
cluding studio couches, sofa beds, lounges, 
chair beds, love seats, and sliding couches; 
double-deck beds made of all new materials; 
sisal pads; high chair, play yard, basket and 
nursery seat pads, and. other nursery pads; 
cotton wadding and batting made from new 
and used materials (but not including dry 
goods cotton wadding and batting sold by 
the manufacturer directly to retailers); mat- 
tresses and mattress pads; comforters; bed- 
springs which are made as integral parts of 
nonmetal beds; inner constructions for box 
springs and double duty sleeping equipment 
made of all new materials. 

Furniture and Furniture Parts: All house- 
hold furniture manufactured from any new 
material or from new materials and used in- 
nerspring units, used filling materials, used 
upholstery frames, or used joinery hardware, 
for any purpose to be used in any location, 
and any other articles manufactured from new 
materials which are made to serve the func- 
tional purposes of furniture; furniture frames ; 
assembled wood furniture parts. 

Floor Coverings: All types except terry 
cloth bath mats and wool floor coverings sub- 
ject to Revised Price Schedule No. 57; carpet 
lining. 

Hardware: Adzes; auger bits and braces, 
hand; auto mechanics’ tools; axes; bars; blow 
torches and firepots; calipers; calking tools; 
cement workers’, masons’ and plasterers’ hand 
tools; chisels; dividers; drills and drill points ; 
hammers; hatchets; draw knives; levels; log- 
ging tools; nail pullers; planes; pliers; 
punches; rules and tapes; saws including 
hacksaw frames; screw drivers; snips; solder- 
ing irons; squares; wrenches; heavy forged 
iron tools (all types listed in Dept. of Com- 
merce Circular “Forged Tools, Simplified 
Practice Recommendation R 17”); handled 
forks; hoes and rakes (but not lawn rakes) ; 
hand operated post hole diggers and augers; 
pruning equipment (but not hedge shears) ; 
scythes; shovels, scoops and spades (but not 
snow shovels); hand operated insecticide 
sprayers and dusters; long-handled weeders 
and cultivators; fitted tool cases and kits; oil, 
kerosene, and gasoline lanterns; hand oper- 
ated lawn mowers; oilers; wheelbarrows. 

Household Appliances: Sewing machines; 
dishwashers; air-conditioning equipment (port- 
able, under one horsepower); small elec- 
trical appliances (as defined in Order No. 6 
under section 1499.159e of MPR No. 188, ex- 
cept pedestal, portable and wall fans with 
blades over 20 in. in diameter); acoustically 
amplified phonographs. 


Housewares: Aluminum, ename': 
iron, galvanized, japanned, magnes 
stainless steel cooking utensils and h: 
including garbage and ash cans; bat 
bathroom and closet fixtures; shower 
and shower curtain sets; hand operat: 
sweepers; carving and kitchen kr 
forks; casseroles, cookers and canners 
wringers ; coffee makers and parts; { 
pers and extractors; hand operated 
machines; canning jars and closures 
pails and tubs; portable ovens; potter 
ing boards; washboards; wire housew 

Luggage: Briefcases; club bags 
trunks; finished cases of wood, leat! 
ricated canvas, etc., for carrying instr 
fitted cases; overnighters; Gladstone 
trunks; hat and shoe boxes (except ; 
sample cases and trunks; steamer trunk 
cases; two suiters; wardrobe trunks 
bags; train boxes; military type handba, 

Glassware: Cooking ware; mixing wls 
cutware; dishes; kitchenware; heat rr 
glassware; lamp chimneys; lantern ¢ 
illuminating glassware; tableware; tum)! 
hotel and institutional glassware. 

Portable Lamps and Shades (other thay ip. 
dustrial lighting fixtures): Boudoir; 
floor; table; novelty; wall; oil; mantel 
torcheres; hurricane; parts (except elect: 

Wheel Goods, Parts, and Accessories: B 
cycles, accessories, and parts (except tires and 
tubes); motor scooters; tricycles and 
pedes; baby carriages, strollers, and walkers 
beach carts; scooters; sidewalk bikes; wagons 
with metal bodies longer than 18 
wheeled play cars. 

Optical Goods: Finished and semifinished 
lenses for optical, ophthalmic, and scienti 
use; cases, frames, and mountings for eve 
glasses, spectacles, sun glasses and goggles 
sun glasses; goggles and lenses (except in 
dustrial safety equipment). 

Health Supplies and Equipment: Adhesive 
plaster and tape; surgical bandages; whee! 
chairs; absorbent cotton; crutches; surgical 
dressing; first-aid kits; surgical gauze. 

Business and Store Machines: Accounting 
adding ; addressing; bookkeeping; calculating 
cash registers and devices; dictating; dupli- 
cating; fare registering; recording; sten 
graphic; typewriters; scales; food slicing and 
chopping; coffee grinders. 

Cc 


cial Equip and Supplies: Com- 
mercial furniture and equipment, metal 
wood, office, store or institutional: desks 


cabinets; files; shelving: tables 


chairs (except barber chairs); store display 
equipment (not including manikins); cook 
ing utensils and pails; hotel and restaurant 
tables and chairs; tool boxes; safes, cash, and 
bond boxes. 

Rope and Cordage: Rope and cordage ir 
cluding grommets made from rope (except 
those manufactured from cotton and synthetic 
fibers); rope halters; wrapping twines (cex- 
cept cotton). 

Miscellaneous: Automobile seat covering 
therapeutic lamps; dry batteries; photograph 
equipment, accessories and supplies (including 
carrying cases); floor cleaning and polishing 
machines; Venetian blinds; window shades 
ink; buckles and parts, fasteners (slide and 
snap), and parts, hooks and eyes, clasps; ther 
mostats for domestic cooking ranges; radio 
and phonograph cabinets; cabinets for house 
hold refrigerators; cabinets for household ew 
ing machines; name plates; awnings; out 
board motors; brooms; razors and 
blades; umbrellas; silverware chests; step 
ders; funeral supplies; mirrors; ice refrig 
tors; table flatware; clocks and clock-type 
watches, movements and cases. 


lockers ; 


lad 
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‘js. Previous polls had shown a 
jntiliquor sentiment. 

|. 2% favored male attendants. 
ther 98% split evenly between a 
of two stewardesses and a stew- 
wardess team for the larger air- 


t passengers said they preferred 
e their seats assigned, even at a 
extra cost, rather than go on a 
me, first-served basis. 

vets After Schedules—More than 
indicated that their families, too, 

yse planes for pleasure and vaca- 
trips. Special considerations for 
fry were requested in the form of 
warmers, bottle coolers, and baby 
But dogs were blacklisted, and 
thought it unnecessary to provide 
in planes for any pets. 
hs arranged in line with the di- 
of flight, rather than crosswise, 
preferred by 87%. 
g distance telephones plugged 
ircuits at airports were requested 
%: 52% wanted movies, 55% 
d television, 70% wanted radio— 
ith individual speakers. More than 
hought smoking should be per- 
d anywhere in the cabin, but 59% 
i thumbs down on cigars as being 
objectionable than pipes and ciga- 


ite = from these refinements, 
verwhelming opinion (88%) was 
he chief factor in determining the 
e of airline was the convenience of 
ure and arrival times. Whether 
made their own reservations or 
his done for them, 88% said that 
specified their choice of airline by 
h to travel. 


DE PAPER STUDY 


tified with new resources as well 
ew importance gained by services 
rand reconversion, trade papers in 
gement, professional, industrial, 
andising, and institutional fields 
raised a fund to conduct a Con- 
g Study of Business Papers 
gh the Advertising Research Foun- 


ociated Business Papers is spark 
of the study and will have three 
bers on the administrative commit- 
[wo members each will be sup- 
by the American Assn. of Advertis- 
Agencies, the Assn. of National 
rtisers, and the National Industrial 
ttisers Assn. 

¢ studies will seek to determine 
al readership of particular papers; 
ure attention to ads and text; dis- 
“general facts about the response 
bvertising”; and analyze such adver- 
factors as position, size, color, 
mnuity, 

hich papers will be surveyed will 
etermined after a survey method 
been adopted. 
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PAYROLLS are compli- 
cated... but not a worry 


when you use a Friden 


Fully Automatic Calculator, 


4 


j f ‘i 
Ask your local Friden Agency L 


\ 
f / ~ ? i 
i P . 4 
demonstrate the speed afd caseH ) J 
didectiitesaa’ ee > 
\ Pr 
with which Straight-time*Earnings, _ \ / } 
Overtime Excess Compensation and Tofal \ / / ; 


Earnings are obtained simultaneously in one operation. ~_ 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT ¢ SA? LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Canning 
Cunning... 


Parts of NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKERS* 


are made with 


KEYSTONE U/(AZ 


The National Pressure Cooker Company of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, is one of the nation’s leading manufacturers of 
pressure cookers. Many convenient features are built into 
their cookers that add versatility and value . . . features such 
as the handy wire lift-out basket shown above. 


National’s ‘“‘know how” in the manufacture of pressure cook- 
ers is further exemplified in the materials selected . . . special 
finish Keystone wire is used throughout for the racks, lift- 
out prongs and pan spacers. We are indeed proud that Key- 
stone wire has been chosen to add its bit to the quality of 
National Pressure Cookers. 

*The National Pressure 


Cooker Company, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
| Peoria 7, Illinois 


———=—7) 
tt) 


= —————_- —__—_-_——- ———— fe - 
SSrectl Analysis Wire ep Sop Coppered, Tinned, 


for Alll Industrial Samer e Annealed, 
= oar WIRE Galvanized 
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Vimms Vanish 


Withdrawal of vitam; 
retail market is blamed , 
cost of repeat sales in { 
“ . 47 

ethical” house competit 


Nobody in the vitam 
surprised when Lever B 
that its multiple vit 
Vimms, was withdrawn 
ket. 

Nor did anybody need 
Lever Bros. had taken | 
cause of the same affliction thy 
Standard Brands, Inc. (a 
bert Pharmacal Co.), to 
retail proprictary vitam) 
high cost of maintaining rep 
(BW—Dec. 2'44,p88). Vicks ¢ 
Co., producers of Vitamin | 
Groves Laboratories, makers 
fenders, have reduced thx 
vertising appropmiations. 

e Ethical Houses Gain—P roprict: 
min sales have dropped steadi) 
past few years despite the heroic 
of some of the country’s top adv 
brains, and the millions of adv 
dollars at their disposal. At the 
time sales by companies like ! 
Laboratories, E. R. Squibb & C 
Parke, Davis & Co.—designated 
trade as “ethical’’ houses—have 

The explanation lies princi 
the close relationship which ¢ 
houses have assiduously cultivated 
the medical profession and with 
gists. If Joe Doakes, feeling chro 
under the weather, buys a prop 
brand of vitamins he may qui 
the first package or two if he can 
no spectacular improvement in hi 
dition. But if he buys them on hi 
cian’s recommendation he is lik 
continue because the doctor keep 
sold on the idea. Hence ethical i 
direct their advertising dollars t 
medical profession—via elaborate 
mail campaigns, sampling, and fre 
visits by detail men—and this poli 
paid off. Druggists favor “et 
brands because of their wider prot 
gin. 
e Some Still Going Strong—It \s 
ble, however, that big name 
Standard Brands and Lever Bro 
make a comeback in the vitamin 
ness by some other merchandisi 
proach. Lever Bros. has announ 
has not dropped its industrial sa 
whether these will continu 
present contracts remains to be 

Meanwhile, though proprictas 
mins are by no means off thie | 
the only giant left in the field 
Laboratories, and trade gossip 
that Miles’ sales are holding up 
well. One reason may be thiat 


1 
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There’s no margin for error in such critical tasks 
as precision machining, fine inspection, bench 
and assembly work. And none in drafting, ac- 


MOVES FREELY 
INTO ANY 
POSITION and 
STAYS PUT— 


cision machining is made easier, more 
cin with precise Dazor lighting. 


CHOICE OF 4 BASES ——— 


Pee 


counting, bookkeeping. These jobs—and many 
others—demand straight seeing! 


Use local light for better sight ... Dazor Floating 
Lamps. For Dazors bring all-around flexibility to 
individual working areas, giving users full con- 
trol over both the location and intensity of 
illumination. 
A touch of the hand does it—floats the lamp to 
} virtually any position where it stays put without 
further attention. This freedom of movement 
results from the floating arm, an exclusive pat- 
ented Dazor development. 


An investment in Dazor Floating Lamps will 

~» come back to you many times in higher worker 
efficiency and morale, in the quality and quantity 
of work produced, in the prevention of errors, 
accidents and waste. 


Phone Your Dazor Distributor 


... get from him the full Dazor story, application 
assistance and an on-the-job demonstration. Your 
distributor’s name, if unknown to you, can be 
secured by writing to the Dazor Manufacturing 
Co., 4483 Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


IN CANADA address inquiries to Amalgamated 
Electric Corporation Limited, Toronto 6, Ont. 


Controlled Dazor lighting helps this intense Dazor illumination is here di- 
dispatcher control train movements. rected exactly where welder needs it. 


DAZOR Fical“] LAM PS 


FLUORESCENT and INCANDESCENT 


a 


It helps in the office, too! 


AR PLANTS and other in- 
dustries have made most of us 
familiar with the contributions to 
production and morale that can be 
had from the proper use of ‘work 
music.’ One plant estimates that ev- 
ery $1 invested in ‘work music’ saved 
$84. And controlled tests showed, 
8,494 man-days saved in 7 months. 
But did you know that subdued 
music (far softer than most factory 
‘work music’) is helping clerical 
workers to increase production and 
improve accuracy...with less ten- 
sion and greater ease? And in such di- 
verse fields as banks, insurance com- 
panies, colleges, publishing houses, 
and large general offices? 

A new development, the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Standard Sound Sys- 
tem, puts all such ‘work music’ at 
your disposal, as well as giving you 
complete paging and many other 
communication services. And so sim- 
ply! Handsome steel cabinets contain 
all the ‘works,’ and need only to be 
wired to the desired number of loud 
speakers. Your local Stromberg- 
Carlson Sound Equipment distribu- 


Oe, 
‘J ?, 
« * 


tor (see your classified telephone 
directory) will gladly aid you in 
planning your most advantageous 
installation. Or write, Sound Equip- 
ment Division, Stromberg-Carlson 
Company, Dept. B4, 320 N. Good- 
man Street, Rochester 7, New York. 


New Stromberg-Carlson Sound System control 
and amplifier sections in cabinet of glocier gray 
heavy gauge steel. (Left) Model 775 Cabinet 
Assembly with radio receiver, phonograph record 
player and controls. (Right) Model 777 Power 
Amplifier Cabinet Assembly. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


STRAIGHT-LINE SS COMMUNICATION 
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One-A-Day multiple vit 
substantially more con, 
sumers than other bran 
be taken three times a 
e@ Research Plan—Incid 
etary companies and 

which have been trying 
to get together to fina: 
search in relation to hu 
via grants-in-aid to priv 
and universities (BW—De. 1 4'45 
last month finally incor 

tional Vitamin Foundaticn, [pe 


P. S. 


Lederle Laboratories st.\:t\ed ; 
trade last week by cuttin 
of its 25,000-unit penicil! 
$7.50 to $3.75 a dozen. | 
tion—that the company h 
production on a large sc 
earlier indications that th: 
dustry can readily meet di 
Aug.25°45,p69). 

After surveying 85 manu! 
Federal Communications | 
thinks industry can produ 
radio sets in 1946, up around 7 
peak 1941. But manufact 
pass frequency modulati 
vision—only 1,800,000 
have an FM band; only al 
will be equipped with black and 
television. 

The Rockefeller Foundation 
ently figures that Sears, Roct 
been around long enough, and 
sively enough, to rate as a soci 
tution. It has granted $3 
Boris Emmet (Sears former \ 
dent in charge of merchandisi 
study the history of the 1 
house from headquarters at 
versity of Chicago. 

Proposed sale of WINS, [ears 
station in Manhattan, to Crosle 
has been turned down by the | 
Communications Commission 
frowned on the idea of Crosley 
ing part cash for the station 
000) plus part free radio time § 
C00 worth over a ten-year perio 
if the two parties can work out 4 
arrangement, FCC will listen. 

Crowell-Collier Publishing ( 
working on a new internat! nal 1 
zine of the picture type to be read 
1947. The idea is the outgrow 
“Victory”’—the propaganda mi 
Collier’s produced during the \ 
the Office of War Information 

Kroger Grocery is adding fv 
stores in the Chicago area, appa 
the start of a drive to populate ® 
ern Illinois more thickly with k 
stores. . 

Still expanding into the retail % 
fast as it can gobble up properties 
—Mar.23’46,p93), Spiegel, Inc., no 
purchased the 54 stores of the J 
Motor Supply Co. 
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Moves to reconvert world trade to peacetime patterns are at least six 


months behind schedule. 


az 
The British loan can’t be expected to pass Congress before June—at the 
earliest. 


The World Bank and Fund are being organized, but it will be the end 
of the year before they begin functioning. 


Major reciprocal trade agreement hearings will not be scheduled until the 
British loan is out of the hands of Congress. 


And all thought of being able to hold the International Trade Organiza- 
tion conference this year is rapidly fading. 

As a result, executives need to adjust international operating plans to 
take into account a continuation well into 1947 of many wartime trading 


regulations. 


* 

Meanwhile, unexpected developments abroad are altering the interna- 
tional economic outlook. 

In Europe and the Middle East, the Soviet Union continues to baffle 
foreign operating executives. 

Hungary this week confirmed reports that Soviet and Hungarian 
interests had concluded an agreement for a joint company to operate air 
and river shipping services. 

This makes the Moscow government an active partner (with a controlling 
voice at least for the present) in key transport services reaching into the 
center of Europe. 

On the other hand, Soviet occupation authorities in Austria are claimed 
to have acknowledged the validity of Socony-Vacuum oil holdings in that 


country and to have promised compensation for their occupation and 


operation by the Red Army since it entered Austria. 


e 

In China, look for fresh progress toward economic and political con- 
solidation as soon as Gen. George Marshall returns from Washington. 

Objectives of Marshall’s Washington visit: 

(1) To sell Truman and the State Dept. on the need for a policy of bold 
and vigorous action in the Orient. 

(2) To unsnarl the Washington red tape now jeopardizing effective 
U. S. operations in China. 

In private talks, Marshall said flatly that solution of the China crisis is 
this country’s No. 1 strategic problem; that the chaos following a breakdown 


there would possibly cost us our victory in the Pacific. 


In Argentina, where—to Washington’s naive astonishment—the country 
went fascist by way of the ballot box, the U. S. has shifted from its futilely 
hostile stand and is beginning the slow and distasteful task of building 
diplomatic ties with the new Peron government. 

U. S. business, which in most cases has held aloof from the diplomatic 
battle, will need to move fast now to make up for the head start gained by 
British, Swedish, and—recently—even Soviet trade delegations in capturing 
their shares of the Argentine market (page 109). 


Highlights of the economic program promised by Peron in his election 
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campaign are worth reviewing for their effect on U. S. business, whether 
operating in Argentina or selling from the U. S.: 

(1) New labor codes for many types of workers. 

(2) Vast housing projects in metropolitan areas. 

(3) New utilities. 

(4) Wide expansion of industrialization—with government financial 
and technical aid provided where necessary. 

— 

You can discount recent London newspaper claims that British manu- 
facturers have developed a startling new gasoline turbine which will 
revolutionize the industry and give Britain a new lead in world markets. 

Actually, Business Week representatives report that a continent-wide 
European survey shows the Swiss to have the jump on both British and U. S. 
competition, despite claims of both. 

In Switzerland a new 15,000-hp. stationary machine is already on the 
test block; a new highly efficient locomotive drive is being tested this month; 
and a 6,000-hp. marine installation is ready for sale to any commercial buyer. 

e 

Britain is managing to hold its leadership in shipbuilding. Its builders 
report a backlog of £30 million of foreign orders, with huge domestic business 
—topped by two new Cunard giants—already on the books. 

Note, however, that Norway has just contracted with Netherlands yards 
for a large new passenger liner. 


s 
If you are soliciting business in the Near East, don’t overlook London’s 
latest agreement to provide Egypt with £12 million of scarce currencies during 
the twelve months beginning Apr. 1. 
The bulk of this $50-million allocation seems likely to be U. S. dollars, 
since the deal is cancelable if the British loan fails to pass Congress. 
e 
British industry continues to book heavy orders from South Africa. 


Latest figures indicate that Capetown alone has contracted for more 
than $2 million for 300 diesel and trolley buses. 

Novel specifications worth noting by U. S. builders: Bus bodies are eight 
feet wide, and are specially designed for tropical temperatures. , 

o 

Moscow is passing up no opportunity to revive prewar industries or 
develop new ones. 

Included in one recent shipment from Japan to the Soviet Union were 
50,400 sheets of silkworm eggs, valued at $22,000. 

Long before the war the U.S.S.R. was pushing sericulture in its 
southern provinces and developing a modest silk industry. 


The prospect that rayon or nylon may largely replace silk obviously is 
not deterring the Russians from maintaining at least minim&m production of 


real silk for special scientific uses. 


. 

Producers and consumers. of nonferrous metals should not miss the 
significance of the London move to boost wartime-protected domestic prices 
of copper, lead, and zinc virtually to world rates. 

This is an obvious effort to end subsidizing consumers at the expense 


of the taxpayer. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 13, 1946, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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lish Industry Rises Again 


Production in some lines exceeds prewar levels, though 
es must be eyed carefully because of territorial change. Foreign 
ars of nationalized plants (except Germans) will be paid. 


e new Poland—new if leadership, 
in territorial dimensions—has em- 
4 upon a three-year industrial de- 
ment plan. 
me industries—paper, glass, coal, 
es, power, leather, locomotive 
ing, and cement—are already pro- 
z more than they did before the 
or will beat prewar output this 
Others, including steel, will take 
il] three years to match prewar pro- 
jon. Having lost 70% of the oil 
ties of old Poland, Warsaw’s 1948 
is output sufficient to meet home 
pnds. 
al Potential Increased—Before the 
Poland produced about 38,000,- 
metric tons of coal. With the 
ion of German Silesian mines, the 
try’s potential is now 100,000,000 
ic tons production. 
r other industries, according to 
al estimates, territorial acquisitions 
ted in the following gains in in- 
pal potential: cotton 30%; wool 
: flax 250%; sugar 60%; cement 
iron 40%; steel 100%. 
making statistical comparisons be- 
n prewar Output and Polish produc- 
today, and in setting new goals, 
aw engages in a certain amount of 
demain. Iron and steel and coal 
ts are set against a figure for “pre- 
Poland” which has been legiti- 
ly taken to include the coal and 
}! industries of German Silesia. For 
t items, however, present and fu- 
production of the enlarged Poland 
w being carelessly—and advanta- 
hsly—compared with production in 
territory of 1939 Poland. 
t Export—Coal production in Jan- 
of this year reached 3,600,000 
i¢ tons, and 1946 output is sched- 
at 48,000,000 metric tons. While 
is more than the old Poland pro- 
d, it is estimated to be only about 
thirds as much as present Polish ter- 
y produced before the war. Pro- 
ion of this amount, however, will 
v exports of 24,000,000 tons (more 
b twice the amount Poland exported 
bre the war) of which 8,000,000 tons 
go to the Soviet Union. 
st year the Soviets got 5,128,000 
of coal from Poland for which they 
ped, in part payment, cotton, cop- 
tin, and aluminum. So far Sweden 
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and other Scandinavian countries—de- 
spite the loan of railway cars, locomo- 
tives, ships, and technicians—have not 
received the promised quantities of coal. 
Warsaw still expects to fulfill its prom- 
ises, however, before the year is out. 

e Metallurgy—Nationalized metallurgi- 
cal industries—including all factories 
employing more than 50 workers, for a 
total of 50,000 at work last December— 
have been placed under a Central Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Metal Indus- 
try. Output is now reported to be 65% 
of prewar and the 1946 goal calls for 
98% of prewar in pig iron, 78% in 
steel, and 60% in laminated products. 
By 1948, after reconstruction of two 
big blast furnaces, prewar output is 
scheduled to be surpassed. 

Oil output, from the remaining 30% 
of prewar Polish facilities, was 22% of 
prewar last year, will reach 26% this 
year, and by 1948 will meet home re- 


quirements if it produces the antici 
pated 49% of prewar Poland's total 
e Cement, Glass, and Paper—Cement 
production in 1946 is set at 1,500,0! 

metric tons, of which 1,000,000 tons 
are due to be exported. Glass production 
is 59% above the prewar output, and 
large exports are contemplated. Papert 
production is 50% above 1938, and 
output of the leather industry is ex 


pected to exceed the prewar level 
50% this year. 

Power production last year—totaling 
4,300,000,000 kwh.—was 74° aboy 


the 1938 output. 

Before the war, Poland built an aver 
age of 13 locomotives monthly. Last 
year the average was about twelve a 
month, and in 1946 will be 25 a month 
e Textile Comeback—The textile indus 
try is making a comeback. ‘There a1 
now 69 silk factories and 1946 produ 
tion is planned at 6,700,000 meters. 
The lace factory in Kalisz now makes 
50,000 meters monthly. Plush and cat 
pet factories will produce 1,000,000 
meters of plush and decorative fabric 
and 450,000 meters of carpet, some of 
which is destined to go into export 
markets. 

However, Poland sustained seve: 
losses to its cotton textile plants. Ope: 
ating with a decimated work force, and 
in factories from which a million spin 
dles and 20,000 looms were 
by the Germans (the loss is set at over 
$120 million), 117,000 workers turned 
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1. Brazil takes lead as supplier — 
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2. But Britain still buys the most 
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From 1940 to 1942, Argentine imports from the United States were great 
than from Britain—the traditional supplier—but Brazil captured the lead i: 
1943. By providing 30% of Argentine imports last year, Brazil had increas« 
its share of the trade sixfold, the value nearly fivefold, but volume had onl; 
doubled (since prices were abnormal). Britain’s heavy food buving left littl 
room for challenge to its pre-eminent position as Argentina’s best customer. 
Brazil's spending in Argentina doubled, but because of the 100% rise in prices 
there was little change in actual volume of purchases. 
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EMERGENCY WHEAT 


I. J. Patterson, vice-president, Pills- 
bury Mills, examines the first sack of 
80°% extraction flour, which the big 
Minneapolis company—like other 
millers—is grinding out (BW—Feb. 
.23'46,p87) to help meet our food ob- 
ligations in Europe. The new flour 
may add only a drop—perhaps 15,- 
000,000 bu.—of wheat to the 225,000,- 
000-bu. relief bucket which the U. S. 
has promised to fill by July 1; how to 
supply the rest is still a problem. 


out 12,000,000 meters of cloth last Oc- 
tober. ‘Thread production was 2,560,000 
kilograms. (Cotton came from the 
Soviet Union and later from the United 
States.) In the same month the wool 
industry produced nearly a million me- 
ters of cloth. 

e Industrial Take-Over—Nationalization 
of industry employing more than fifty 
workers is calculated to affect 25% of 
all workers. Most of the nationalized 
enterprises were foreign-owned. Accord- 
ing to the Minister of Industry, the per- 
centage of foreign capital in various in- 
dustries was 52% for metallurgy, 87% 
in oil, 66% in the electrical industry, 
60% in chemicals, 59% in insurance, 
and $1% in electric power stations and 
waterworks. 

Affected industries include mines, 
liquid fuels, power, gas, metals, arma- 
ment, sugar, alcohol, medium- and 
large-scale breweries, vegetable oil mills, 
textile plants, and transportation and 
communications enterprises (except 
those owned by municipalities or co- 
operatives). 

e Compensation Policy—All properties 
owned by Germany or the Free City of 
Danzig—including insurance companies, 
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banks, and communications enterprises 
—are taken over without compensation. 
It is reported that foreign owners of 
other nationalized properties are to re- 
ceive compensation, and Washington 
has been informed that Americans wish- 
ing to examine their properties in 
Poland may do so. 

During 1945 the bulk of Polish trade 
was with the U.S.S.R. The agreement 
igned at midyear called for exchange 

$120 million in each direction. 

e Trade Pacts—Warsaw signed trade 
agreements last year with Russia, Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, Finland, Italy, Nor- 
way, Rumania, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. 
Early this year a treaty was signed with 
Hungary, and both the Yugoslav and 
Gah treaties have been renewed. 

In the political field, Poland has 
signed a 20-year security pact with 
Yugoslavia, and is negotiating one with 
Czechoslovakia, on terms parallel to 
those of individual treaties which each 
of the three countries has signed with 
the Soviet Union. 


Pay-Off in Iran 


Russia’s oil company plan 
follows a developing pattern 
and shows type of competition 
that confronts private business. 


After the dust had settled in Iran, the 
Red Army was seen to be on its way 
home, a Soviet-Iranian oil company was 
proposed, Azerbaijan stood to gain some 
measure of autonomy, and the United 
Nations Security Council in New York 
wasn’t quite certain whether it had been 
looking into a dispute or a windstorm. 

The Soviet delegate had orders from 

Moscow to get the Iranian question off 
the agenda of the Council on the ground 
that it did not constitute a threat to the 
peace. 
e U.S. Insists—The U.S. insisted on 
keeping it on the agenda until there was 
no doubt that evacuation of Tran had 
been completed by the appointed date, 
May 6. 

American and British business might 
well look askance at the commercial 
deal which the Soviets have offered 
Teheran. It is still an “offer” because 
the law precludes any grant of conces- 
sions while foreign troops are in Iran. 

The arrangement must be submitted 
to the Majlis after that legislative body 
is reconstituted in elections now sched- 
uled for June 7. There is every likelihood 
that a pro-Ghavam legislature will be 
elected and that the concessions will 
therefore be approved. 

e According to Pattern—The “society 

. for the research and exploitation of 
the oil fields of north Iran” follows the 
pattern set in eastern Europe, where 


Soviet-Rumanian and So\ lun 
companies have been 
the protests of both Wa 
London. It constitutes a 
a challenge for American 

Do such companies cl 
to private capital investm 
prises in these countries? 

Can private joint-stocl 
compete profitably against 
joint-stock companies? 

e Limited Companies—O;, \{y; 
Hungary and the US.S.R. concy 
agreements on the formation of 
limited companies—the H \garian 
viet Air Transport Co., 1+. (\y 
viert), and the Hungarian-Soviet § 
ping Co., Ltd. (Maszohari)—and 
preparing to found similar compy 
for bauxite, aluminum, and 

In Iran, the Soviets obta 
the oil resources in an area 3() ty | 
miles deep along the border stret¢ 
from Afghanistan to within 50 mile 
the Turkish border. 

e The Proposals—The terms of the 
posed agreement include: 

(1) A division of the shares 
society on a 51-49 basis in fa 
U.S.S.R. for the first 25 years of it 
istence, and on a 50-50 basis du; 
the second 25 years. 

(2) A division of the profits of 
society in accordance with the distri 
tion of shares. 

(3) Contribution by Iran to 
capital of the society to consist of 
land to be developed. 

(4) Contribution by the Soviet 
the capital of the society to con 
payments of expenses, equipment 
wages and salaries of workmen and te 
nicians engaged. 

(5) Purchase by Iran of the $ 
interest in the society, at the end 
the 50-year period, or continuation 
the society. 

(6) Assurances that no foreig 
pany or Iranian company with f forei 
participation shall be granted cor 
sions in the belt of territory on t 
Turkish border excluded from the § 
viet-Iranian society’s concession 
e Room for Others—The narrowness 
the concession area still leaves consid 
able scope for other foreign interest 
northern Iran. It remains to be | cet 
whether the terms of the Sovict-I: 
proposal will prompt a further stiffer 
of concession restrictions and 
terms such as have been twice demané 
and obtained from the Anglo-Iran 
Oil Co. in the last 20 years. 


STRIKE BAN REPEALED 


Awaiting only the completion © 
few formalities by the House of Lor 
and the Crown, British Socialism 
about to pluck one of the swet - 
fruits of its new-found power. The 
Trades Disputes Act, legislated 
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-{] Found 8 Words of Magic Power 
™ __ In This Ad!” 
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, they REALLY CUT 
my handling costs!”’ 


const i “The words that caught my eye were ‘Let me cut 
your handling costs in half!’ I never paid much at- 
tention to material handling . . . except I knew in 
he § round figures about what it cost us to have a lot of 

end @@ truckers push, pull and tug our hand-trucked loads 
ation @@ around the plant. It was something the boys in the 
plant handled, definitely not a pressing problem 
for management. At least, so I thought, until ... 
| cong’ “The coupon I skeptically mailed brought an 
On“ A.T.C, Specialist around to take a look at what 

‘we were hauling. It didn’t take him long to show 
me that what we had put down as ‘fixed expense’ 
sid Could be turned into ‘fixed profit,’ simply through 
crests @# the use of a miracle electric truck all industry 
° “4 knows as Automatic Transporter. 


tiffer “It’s a brawny truck all right, and it sure re- 
duces the need for brawn in our plant. One man 


112098 Remember: Only AUTOMATIC Makes the TRANSPORTER 


ry , : " Ta | | rier 
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lism \. & PRODUCT OF AUTOMATIC / 
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or girl just guides and steers two to three tons with 
a nonchalant grasp of a handle, and the push of a 
button. Two of our three truckers now are doing 
more productive work. And everybody’s happier. 
Management, because we've cut our handling 
costs in half. Labor, because it lightens their load, 
lets them work like men.” 


Put those 8 words of magic power to work for 
you in your plant. Mail the coupon. 


P----- 


AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Div. of The Yale & Towne ".. be 
93 West 87th Street, Dept. D, Chicago 20, IIL 

OPlease mail me, without cost or obligation, complete facts 
about AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTER, the Miracle Electric Truck 
.+. plus proof that it has cut handling costs at least in half. 


OHave an A.T.C. Material Handling Specialist call. 


Company Name......+++ PPYTTITITITITTTTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT eee 
itikcccees-00ssenssenpaiadameneen nscgebe PMs socccncneses 
BU MII. oda 040 606 006606b 606080000040 50000100060000088 ° 
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DOES YOUR CHAIR 
KEEP YOU ON EDGE? 


t 


How you sit at your desk has a great deal to 
do with how you feel—and how you work. 
Harter Posture Chairs give maximum comfort 
by providing the support you need for good 
posture. Three simple adjustments insure a fit 
that’s tailor-made to your requirements. 


Harter Posture Chairs for executives combine 
modern beauty and old-fashioned comfort. 
Their styling, upholstery, and construction are 
all top quality. Ask your office equipment 
dealer about Harter Posture Chairs. There's a 
model for every worker and every job. Dept. 
B-4, Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 


WW HARTER 


srureGres, Mtcwrheoarn 


EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIRS 
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Conservative majority after England’s 
historic general strike of 1926, is being 
repealed. 

The act provided (1) that a strike or 
lockout was illegal if it had a purpose 
wider than the furtherance of a labor 
dispute within the industry involved or 
if it was designed to coerce the govern- 
ment; (2) that civil servants would only 
belong to unions with no political ob- 
jectives and with no affiliation in 
broader labor federations; and (3) that 
aa contributions from union mem- 

rs could only be collected if the mem- 
ber authorized it in writing. 

British labor has chafed under this 
statute more because it was considered 
a token of degradation than because it 
really interfered with activities of the 
Trade Union Congress or the Labor 
Party. Nevertheless its repeal will bring 
the labor movement more than sym- 
bolic benefits. 

Contributions to the Labor Party are 
expected to rise sharply as the unions 
commit their members en bloc to party 
dues, and the civil servant unions are 
expected to seek immediate affiliation 
with the T.U.C. 


CANADA 


New Trade Units 


Canadian Commercial Corp. 
is designed to meet problems of 
dealing with nations that buy 
and sell on a bulk basis. 


OTTAWA-—Proponents of private 
international trade, as opposed to com- 
merce dominated by government boards, 
received a setback last week when Can- 
ada unveiled a new agency. 

Called the Canadian Commercial 
Corp., this agency will carry over into 
the peacetime world the activities of 
the war-born import and export boards. 
eA Promise—Canadian traders found 
considerable to welcome in the an- 
nouncement, however, since Trade & 
Commerce Minister James A. MacKin- 
non promised that “the C.C.C. will 
assist private enterprise in obtaining 
essential supplies from ex-enemy terri- 
tories.” These supplies cannot now be 
obtained through private trade chan- 
nels, and in recent months a number of 
requests for assistance have come to the 
government from would-be buyers. 

Further, the new C.C.C. will enable 
Canadian buyers to obtain supplies of 
such commodities as sugar, tea, and oils 
and fats, which may continue under 
international allocation or governmental 
control for some time. 


Import Licenses Ease 


OTTAWA—Canadia 
turers who sold to Bri 
the war but who have | barre 
recently by import restr a 
now obtain import |; 
20% of the value of t! 
trade. 

A list of items to be ed} 
this arrangement has |e ,, 
nounced, and the scher « wil) } 
extended to additional county, 
The Export Division of the 43 
& Commerce Dept. w provid 
the British Board of ‘I; ide wit 
data on 1936-38 Canadian sh; 
ments of the listed iten : 


Jelly powder Ladies felt | 
Carbon electrodes Artificial s 
Toys & dolls Some artifi 
Rubber footwear Rubber hee! 


Surgical gloves Papermake: 

Lawn mowers Cooking, bh 

Skid chains ances 

Cutlery Locks, keys, blanks 
Metal furniture Synthetic rubber belt 
Dry batteries Toilet preparations 
Zippers Toilet accx 

Films Oil lamps a: 
Vacuum cleaners Mechanical ves 
Brushes Beehives & frames 
Fountain pens Domestic woodlware 
Spark plugs Imitation jewel: 


Acetate buttons Sports equi; 
Lighter flints Propelling penci 
Paint & varnishes Porcelain insulators 


e Prices Held Down—During the 
this function has been handled by 
Commodity Prices Stabilization ¢ 
which subsidized these imports to 
retail prices down. Now Canadian 
mercial Corp. will take over the 
and presumably operate on a com 
cial basis. 

Another important task of the C 

will be to make purchases in Cs 
for foreign governments and the U 
Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
ministration, a function handled y 
now by the wartime Canadian Fy 
Board. In fact, the Canadian Ey 
Board has acted only as agent of 
eign purchasers, buying nearly $ 
000,000 of goods without any a 
of its own. The C.C.C., however, 
have initial capital of $10,000) 
which may later be increased. 
e Meeting an Expectation—Main 
son for continuing this function o 
Canadian Export Board under » 
time conditions is that the govem 
expects Britain and other cou 
which buy largely - Canadian go 
keep on purchasing through g 
mental channels, and on a bulk 
even after the transition period. 

The recent British decision to! 
the Liverpool Cotton Exchange ¢ 
and to continue government bulk 
ing of cotton is interpreted as pa 
a trend. Britain may extend this 
to imports of foods and other m¥ 
terials for which it used centralized 
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during the war; and only a 
vt international agreement, as con- 
slated under the Anglo-U. S. loan, 
t change things. 

a Safeguard—Under present con- 
as, it is felt that individual Cana- 
dealers and markets will be in no 
ion to handle effectively foreign 
omental purchasing; that deals of 
magnitude to be a ae require 
hnadian governmental organization, 
For this reason, although Canadian 
mercial Corp. has been created by 
tive order, the government pro- 
; later to incorporate it by act of 
ament, to insure the permanency of 


uNtrie 
1¢ Tra 
provy 
ide wi 
Cian shy ency. 
. ident of the new corporation is 
ell W. Mackenzie, Deputy Min- 
of Trade & Commerce, and its 
sal manager will be William D. 
_ until now chairman of the 
dian Export Board. Among its di- 
ors are several deputy ministers. 
omparisons—The C.C.C. should not 
compared too closely with British 
U.S. governmental corporations 
similar names. 
britain’s United Kingdom Commer- 
Corp., formed shortly before the 
to compete with Germany for the 
fe of southeastern Europe and the 
idle East, has always confined itself 
ose areas, and is now in a moribund 
dition. 
e U.S. Commercial Co., a war- 
creation now under the Recon- 


ing the 
dled by 
ation ( 
orts to 
iadian Q 
yer the 

a com 


functions, though it also is em- 
ered to facilitate American trade 
h areas where commercial dealings 
¢ been restricted by the war. 


TARIO WEIGHS REPEAL 


DTTAWA—With an eye on the dol- 
of thirsty American tourists, the 
tario legislature is considering a 
emment-sponsored bill to legalize 
blic consumption of liquor. If the 
asure passes, the province will be 
second, following Quebec, to re- 
wever I’ decisively the bone-drv movement 
10.ooiqqp’ch swept through ali of Canada 25 
d. rs ago. 
‘he new bill is considerably less lib- 


the Cf 

in Ca 
the U 
itation 
ndled 
lian Ey 
lian Ey 
ent of 
carly § 


any @ 


~Mi 

7 than regulations in most eastern 
ules of the ‘U.S. Only beer may be 
sovername at bars. Hard liquor may be served 
” coumtout meals only at ables in luxu 
1 goodgame ses and taverns. The bill would 


sh’ goq™e® wine, beer, and liquor to be served 
bulk Mae’ meals in certain restaurants. As a 
od, Jge™ming, hard liquor licenses would 
issued only in Ottawa, Toronto, 


wh, milton, London, and Windsor; 
Puller towns will hold municipal ref- 
as pandums on the issue. - : 
this i 2¢ legislation provides also for the 
r ovement to take over the oe 
slized tehouses and thus handle all bul 
¢ of intoxicants. 
or. 13, 
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ction Finance Corp., had primarily . 
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Luminaire 


Fluorescent 


the “X ey” to the Specific 
Lighting Job! 


THE MARKETS nsec sic 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


current bull market, thi 
to show that the establi 
new high was genuine ai 
bit of freak arithmetic. 


Stocks - : 
Industrial 181.7 173.4 1668 135.0 © Rail Reluctancy—The ff 
Railroad ....... 64.2 63.3 62.2 50.6 ish ointment, of course, i 
Utility dead .. 94.4 90.9 $8.2 61.1 age. About the best that 

er of the rails is that the 
Industrial . 124.4 124.5 124.6 23.4 . < acy 
Railroad . 120.1 120.2 119.8 114.9 going down any more. W] 
Utility ........115.9 115.8 116.0 1162 trials were shoving their y 


Data: Standard & Poor's Qorp. 


New High for Industrials 


This week’s stock market would have 

set the bulls to celebrating if the rails 
had not played spoil-sport. ‘The Dow- 
Jones average of 30 industrials spent all 
day Monday shuffling nervously around 
205, not quite two points below its 
February high of 206.97. Then, on 
Tuesday, it punched out a clean gain 
of 2.60 points and wound up at 208.03, 
a new high for the bull market, and the 
best level that any market has hit—on 
the way up—since 1928 (page 15). 
e Pressure Resisted—On Wednesday, 
the market ran into considerable selling 
pressure, which was more or less n atural 
after a 24 point run-up, but the aver- 
ages held their own comfortably. When 
the gong rang Wednesday afternoon, 
the industrials stood at 208 even. 

Volume was good both days. Tues- 
day saw 1,710,000 shares change hands, 
with volume in the last hour hitting 
510,000. On Wednesday, the turnover 
was 1,580,000 shares. Although the ex- 
change has seen bigger days during the 


new top, the rails were « 
bornly to the neighborh 
good four points below the: 
of 68.23 

Traders now are worrying { 
stickiness of the rails will 
ket and drag the industrial 
their peaks. Even if the inc 
going, few chart readers w 
pleasure out of it until th 
signs of conforming. 


e Fingers Crossed—Now that it 


for first-quarter earnings rey 


showing up, practically all. Wall 


is keeping its fingers cro 
traders expect them to be fair 
The big question is whet! 
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many of them will be worse than y 


the markct has been anticipating 


The bulls would like to th 


, thot 


market discounted a bad first | 


for most companies when 
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68 Foot Candles of quick-seeing illumination. 
Mounted directly to 11’ ceiling and spaced on 8’ t'h 
centers, FUTURLITERS use only 2.3 watts per 


square foot! 
Guth 
THE EDWIN F.GUTH CO. 


2615 Washington Ave St. Lovis 3, Mo 
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Whatever the lighting problem, whether in office, 
store, factory or institution, the “Key” to Good : | T] | 
Lighting is the Luminaire, for it is the Luminaire 170 50 Industrials ,ll |. mu — f 
that harnesses and controls the energy of the light if fyt" fit 
sources to produce the desired results! hl t 
GUTH FLUORESCENT Luminaires ore the “Key” 150 at?! al — 
to the Specific Lighting Job. GUTH FLUORESCENTS tyattert]y ] | 
offer “tested” quolity, proven in actual applica- st Aypaty wail 
- . a . <+— Week's High | 
tian, drpendail coast, geemieeate Sy eens 1 Wresbsistissdansalasaban — Close pede trite ti tl 
ratings, and the newest Luminaire designs—pi- + Week's Low 
oneered by GUTH—Leaders in Lighting for 44 s (1926 = 100) | 
continuous years, | {tl 
*GUTH FUTURLITERS in this office are providing 65 aT | 
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Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 


Dete: Standerd & Poor s Corp 
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the earnings reports will take a lot 
pry off the market’s mind and—on 
se-have a bullish effect. 

ing Ahead—Meanwhile, the cau- 
ae cocking an anxious eye, trying 
tan idea of what second-quarter 
: will be. Many are beginning to 
xriously wormed about the coal 
» Effects of the shutoff in coal 
y already are showing up in the 
rate (page 10) and will percolate 
“2: BB parts of the economy if the dis- 


. - goes unsettled for another week 
" ‘ a be coal situation is at least one of 
_ fggesons for the balkiness of the rail 


ges. (Another, and perhaps more 
tant, is the prospect that the rails 
ave to wait months for a rate in- 
* #® to offset the recent wage boost.) 
PB stand to lose revenue immediately 
the halt in coal shipments. Over 
long pull, they will suffer from 
er fuel costs and—to the extent that 
er prices for coal cut demand—from 
tion in coal traffic. 


erred Demand Pays Off 


re and rubber company stocks al- 
always outrun the rest of the mar- 
in good times. The demand for 
both as original equipment and as 
cements—ordinarily rises and falls 
cach fluctuation in consumer in- 
. Whenever the public has the 
y to order new cars or to go off 
leasure jaunts in the old ones, the 
e of the tire producers takes a 


the moment, the rubber outlook is 
ularly cheery. The industry came 
of the war with practically no re. 
ersion problems and with an un- 
hed demand for its product that 
ld keep the order books bulging 
_ §F least a couple of years. 
june Tent Production—Tire producers 
dy have wound production up to 
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a rate of 60,000,000 passenger-car cas- 
ings a year. For the whole of 1946, 
they hope to turn out about 66,000,000 
passenger-car tires plus some 14,000,- 
600 truck and bus tires. 

At any time before the war, this would 
have meant disastrous overproduction. 
In the present market, it won't be 
enough to take care of the anxious 
buyers who are already standing in line 
for new tires. 

New automobile production this year 
probably will run around 3,000,000 pas- 
senger cars. That means 12,000,000 
casings for original equipment and a 
prompt demand for 3,000,000 spares. 
Next year, the automobile industry will 
be shooting for production of at least 
6,000,000 cars, which figures out to a 
demand for some 30,000,000 tires 
needed to equip them. 

e Safe From Temptation—With some- 
thing like 25,000,000 cars on the road 
today, most of them needing from one 
to five new shoes, tire producers can be 
pretty sure that they won’t work their 
way through all the deferred demand 
before the close of 1947. 

‘_ This comforting thought should be 
enough to keep the industry from giv- 
ing way to its besetting weakness—price 
cutting and sales below cost. In ordi- 
nary times, price competition among 
the tire companies is ferocious, and the 
big buyers—principally automobile man- 
ufacturers and chain stores—often have 
been able to shave the producer’s profit 
margin down to a hairline. 

¢ Support From Synthetics—The rubber 
companies are also counting on a 
healthy and growing demand for me- 
chanical rubber goods. And some of 
them are fanning out into other fields, 
such as plastics. 

On the cost side, the rubber fabrica- 
tors hope to get a lot of benefit out of 
the $750 million synthetic rubber in- 
dustry that was built up in this country 
during the war. Rubber users formerly 
were dependent on Far Eastern crude 
and thus found themselves at the mercy 
of the international rubber cartel. From 
now on, they think, the synthetic indus- 
try will at least set a ceiling on prices in 
addition to providing a sure source of 
supply. 

All this helps to explain why the mar- 
ket still is giving the rubber stocks a 
tush, even though they have risen al- 
most six times over their 1941 lows 
while the average of all industrials has 
gone up only about two and a half 
times. In two or three years, the tire 
and rubber companies may run through 
their backlogs and find themselves over- 
producing. But nobody expects the mar- 
ket to look two or three years into the 
future. Most buyers don’t try to see 
more than six months to a year ahead, 
and for that period the rubber com- 
panies have every reason to think they 
will be in clover. 


Strange ships! 


HATEVER kinds of ships 
Wi nen build, whether driven 
by diesels, turbines or atomic 


power, there will be pressure 
lines and gauges to guard them. 


Many of them—most of them, 
may be Ashcroft Gauges, for 
they have the supreme quality 
of enduring accuracy so vital in 
gauges. 


In the past ninety-odd years, 
land-sea-and-air transportation, 
industries and utilities have 
placed their faith in Ashcroft 
Gauges. 


The intense effort for vast 
war production developed new 
materials, more rigid tests and 
improved design and workman- 
ship so that current Ashcroft 
Gauges are modern precision in- 
struments embodying all the 
science and engineering knowl- 
edge to date. 


Whenever pressure gauges are 
required, specify “Ashcroft”. If 
you have any problems regard- 
ing gauges, write to us. 


Stocked and sold by leading distributors 
coerywhere ... When you order gauges, in- 
siston ASHCROFT... . Write for booklet. 


ASHCROFT 
Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
Builders of *“Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ Hoists 
end other lifting specialties. 
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THE TREND 


THE PACE BILL TO BOOST FARM PRICES 


The votes by which a majority of the members of the 
U.S. Senate have recently expressed and reiterated their 
approval of the principles of the Pace bill to raise parity 
prices of farm products have been so deeply embedded in 
a process of political maneuvering that their significance 
as a gage of what the senators really think about the bill 
is rather obscure. Nonetheless, it is humiliating to have 
a bill which, in the false name of helping the farmers, 
would do tremendous damage both to them and to the 
nation command a majority of the votes of either house 
of Congress, even as a passing phase of a process of 
political horse trading. 


@ The substance of the Pace bill can be simply stated. 
It provides that, in calculating parity prices of farm 
products, an allowance shall be made, at rates paid to 
hired’ farm labor, for all work on the farm. Parity prices 
are designed to maintain, between the prices farmers get 
for what they sell and the prices they must pay for what 
they buy, the same ratio which prevailed i in a base period 
which, for most farm products, is 1910-14. When parity 
prices were first figured in 1933 the price of farm labor, 
relative to the price in the base period, was so low that to 
include the price of labor in the prices paid by the farmer 
would have made parity prices lower than otherwise. 
Hence no allowance was initially made for labor. 


@ The effect of passing the Pace bill upon the prices of 
farm products can also be simply stated. It would, accord- 
ing to Secretary of Agriculture Anderson, increase parity 
prices by about one-third, because of the rapid increase 
in wage rates in recent years. This, in turn, would call for 
a general upward revision of the price ceilings on farm 
products which, by law, cannot be set lower than parity 
prices. While some ceilings are at present set higher than 
parity, the required upward revision would boost the ceil- 
ings on great staple commodities such as cotton, corn, 
and wheat by a full third. This would, in turn, necessitate 
a compensating upward revision of the ceiling prices both 
on other crops and livestock and on the products derived 
from basic farm commodities. The OPA has estimated 
that this would increase retail food prices by 15% and 
the gencral average of retail prices by 6%. 

There is not, we submit, one chance in a thousand 
that such a violent price-boosting operation could be 
carried out at this juncture without sending the nation 
reeling off on a wild inflationary spree. A greatly in- 
creased cost of living, particularly for food, would cer- 
tainly beget new drives for wage increases which would 
beget new price increases, and away we would go—toward 
a terrible deflationary morning after. 

But, looking at the matter strictly from the selfish 
point of view of the farmers, would it not still be possi- 
ble for them to prosper in spite of the wreckage of defla- 
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tion all around them? The federal governiient yp 
stands pledged to support the prices of a log lig 
farm products at 90% or more (924% in the c.se of gy 
ton) of their parity prices for two years from fan, |, 
the year after the official end of the war. With guary 
teed prices about a third higher than they are now, x 
result of boosting parity prices by that amount, wo 
not the farmers be sitting pretty even if the prices of po, 
farm products had collapsed? 


e If the government’s price support program were gj 
in force and unchanged when the crash came, it mig 
to be sure, insulate the farmers temporarily from { 
general deflationary disaster. But there are impress 
historical reasons for believing that, at the conclusion 
the program—and it would certainly be concluded by; 
outraged nation—the farmers would not only hit 
economic skids harder, but descend farther and sy 
longer than the rest of the country. 

The farmers shared fully but not excessively in # 
inflationary spree following the first World War whi 
ended with a bang in 1921. When it came to the exter 
of the hangover, however, they were in a class by they 
selves. Indeed, they had not entirely recovered 20 vel 
later when the second World War touched off the ¢ 
tomary wartime boom in agriculture. One phase of 
dismal interwar experience of American agriculture 
speculation in farm lands, which the Pace bill wo 
surely touch off again on a grand scale—was recent 
summed up in a Dept. of Agriculture study of “Fan 
Land Valués in War” as follows: 


It has taken nearly 25 years for the consequences of # 
upsurge in land values which accompanied World W 
I to run their course. That upsurge, as we now see i 
was unjustified when it pulled land values to a level high 
than earnings could pay over a long period. We now kn 
and can evaluate its direct consequences—excessive for 
closures, reduced living standards, and deterioration of la 
and buildings. 


© In the course of doing a superb war production jobi 
increasing the nation’s farm output by a third with 
steadily decreasing number of farm workers, Amen 
agriculture has become generally prosperous again. 
deed, during the war per capita farm income has increas 
half again as much as the per capita income of the ® 
of the population. We devoutly hope that a high level 
farm prosperity will be stabilized and, granted ® 
requisite degree of general economic well being a 
enough good sense in handling the delicate problems‘ 
postwar adjustment, believe that it can be. 

We would be hard put to it, however, to devise a bett 
single way to blight the economic prospects both of ¢ 
farmers and of the nation as a whole than to maket 
Pace bill the law of the land now. 
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